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THE CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE ON THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


On January 5, 1933, there assembled in Washington, D.C., a 
citizens’ conference called by President Hoover to consider the pres- 
ent crisis in American education. In contrast with certain local citi- 
zens’ committees, this conference was composed of citizens repre- 
senting the most diverse interests in American life. It was, in fact, 
conducted with the official co-operation of such organizations as the 
following: the American Council on Education, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the American Federation of Labor, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and the National Grange. The con- 
ference included among its members outstanding educational lead- 
ers, publishers, bankers, lawyers, and representatives of labor, agri- 
culture, business, and industry. 

In opening the conference, President Hoover made it perfectly 
clear that he regards public education as the first charge on govern- 
ment and that, in his opinion, American society cannot afford, even 
in times of severe economic depression, to restrict the educational op- 
portunities of its youth. The President’s statement is quoted in 
full. 
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Our nation faces the acute responsibility of providing a right of way for the 
American child. In spite of our economic, social, and governmental difficulties, 
our future citizens must be built up now. We may delay other problems, but 
we cannot delay the day-to-day care and instruction of our children. 

This conference is unusual in that it invites the co-operation of men of widely 
different points of view in the consideration of our school and tax system from 
the standpoint of maintaining the welfare of the children of today. 

Our governmental forces have grown unevenly and along with our astounding 
national development. We are now forced to make decisions on the merits of the 
various expenditures. But in the rigid governmental economies that are requi- 
site everywhere we must not encroach upon the schools or reduce the opportu- 
nity of the child through the school to develop adequate citizenship. There is no 
safety for our Republic without the education of our youth. That is the first 
charge upon all citizens and local governments. 

I have confidence that with adequate reduction of expenditures there can be 
ample amounts obtained from reasonable taxation to keep our school system 
intact and functioning satisfactorily. Those in charge of the schools must be 
willing to face conditions as they are, to co-operate in discarding all unnecessary 
expenditure, to analyze all procedures, and to carry forward on a solid basis of 
economy. But the schools must be carried on. 

I wish to thank you for giving of your time and coming here to Washington 
for this meeting. I trust that out of it will come recommendations that will be 
of national significance. Above all, may I ask that throughout your delibera- 
tions you bear in mind that the proper care and training of our children is more 
important than any other process that is carried on by our government. If we 
are to continue to educate our children, we must keep and sustain our teachers 
and our schools. 


The Agenda Committee, if one may judge from the agenda which 
it submitted and from the President’s opening remarks, seems to 
have misinterpreted the President’s purpose in calling the confer- 
ence. This committee seems to have assumed that the main purpose 
of the conference was to consider administrative policies which 
would result in the greatest economy with the least impairment of 
school efficiency. The conference was not long in session, however, 
before there developed a conviction that it could not confine its 
deliberations to possible fields and modes of school economies. It 
soon became apparent that the conference could not escape a con- 
sideration of the fundamental relations between the school and the 
social and economic order. After a period of preliminary discussion 
the conference was divided into six discussion groups, or committees, 
for the consideration of the following problems: relation of expendi- 
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tures for education to expenditures for other public services, organ- 
ization and operation of instruction, building, free schooling at high- 
er levels, relations of schools and other social agencies, and legisla- 
tion. 

A number of the recommendations made by the committees and 
adopted by the conference are extremely significant. The principles 
advocated in the report of the Committee on Relations of Expendi- 
tures for Education to Expenditures for Other Public Services are 
among the most important adopted by the conference. These were: 


WHEREAS, This conference is informed by the United States Commissioner 
of Education, on the basis of reports received by his office during the early 
months of the present school year from the school systems of thirty-two states, 
that school budgets had been reduced at the time reports were received by an 
average of 15 per cent; and 

Wuereas, The conference is further informed that additional drastic cuts 
in budgets and salaries have been made during recent months, amounting in 
many localities to as much as 25 to 40 per cent, and that schools in a number of 
states and localities have been closed completely, thus depriving children of all 
educational opportunities; and 

WHEREAS, Education is an important public function; and 

Wuereas, The loss of educational opportunity by youth is irreplaceable; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the educational service should be accorded a high degree of 
priority in determining the purposes and services which shall be supported by 
the states during a depression. 

The committee offers also the following: 

1. The major wastes in education should be eliminated through the elimina- 
tion of control and interference by politicians, of political appointments, and of 
political corruption. 

2. Local governments and local school districts should be reorganized and 
consolidated. 

3. Administrative control of the schools must be centralized in the super- 
intendent. 

4. State administrative organization of education must be reorganized 
through the creation of a non-political and professional agency for the adminis- 
tration of the educational policies of the state. 

5. The state must assume the responsibility within its means of assuring 
adequate public education to all local communities, irrespective of their finan- 
cial condition. 

6. [Paragraph 2 of the report of the legislative committee was substituted 
for this recommendation. That paragraph was similar in content to the recom- 
mendation here made.]} 
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7. All governments, local, state, and national, must direct attention to the 
immediate reformation of the system of taxation. 


President Robert Maynard Hutchins, of the University of 
Chicago, submitted a recommendation which, after amendment, 
was adopted by the conference in the following form: 


8. Immediate efforts should be made through the raising of the general level 
of commodity prices, the correction of serious economic maladjustments, and 
otherwise, to increase the volume of income and purchasing power, and thus to 
provide the moneys necessary for a proper educational program. If this is not 
done, widespread injury will result, not only to the cause of education, but to 
the value of all obligations, public and private. 


The following resolution was introduced by Professor H. L. Lutz, 
of Princeton University, and was adopted by the conference. 


9. WHEREAS, A serious decline has occurred in the volume of the national 
income, and whereas grave injury has consequently been done to the cause of 
education through injudicious and unwise reduction of educational programs, 
the closing of schools, and otherwise; and 

WHEREAS, The assurance of adequate educational opportunity to all children 
is a fundamental social obligation which will not properly be met unless the 
volume of income and purchasing power is promptly restored to a higher level; 
and 

WuEREAS, This conference is deeply impressed with the seriousness of this 
situation but feels that the suggestion of adequate remedies is beyond the scope 
of its instructions and mission; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this conference respectfully direct the attention of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress to these conditions; and be it further 

Resolved, That this conference recommend the careful consideration by an- 
other conference or otherwise, of steps deemed appropriate and necessary for 
increasing the level of income and purchasing power. 


The conference adopted the following recommendations submit- 
ted by the Committee on Organization and Operation of Instruction. 


I. LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 
We recommend that the conference go on record as opposed to the shortening 
of the school year below that existing previous to the depression, because such 
action will be a limitation upon the educational opportunities of the children, 
which in the long run will be neither economically nor educationally profitable. 


II, TEACHER LoAD 


We recommend that the teaching load be not increased either in courses or 
hours, beyond the ability of the individual teacher to offer a reasonable stand- 
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ard of instruction to each pupil, and that the teacher load be adjusted in rela- 
tion to the quality of supervision, the experience and qualifications of the teach- 
er, the provisions for exceptional pupils, and the methods of grouping pupils. 


III. Size oF CLAssEs 

We recommend that the size of the classes in all special subjects such as 
art, music, manual and domestic arts be made as large as that of the average 
academic class; that the amount of time (that is, the number of periods) given 
to the laboratory sciences be the same as that given to other academic subjects; 
and that the accrediting agencies be urged to modify their standards accord- 
ingly. 

In the interests of economy it is further recommended that the requirements 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education be re-studied and revised. 


IV. TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


We recommend that all possible economies in school costs such as the post- 
poning of building construction when and where practicable; the reorganization 
of business departments; the adjustment of the size of class; and the curtailing 
of the activities of auxiliary agencies, etc., be made before a readjustment of 
teachers’ salaries is effected. 

We further recommend that such readjustment of salaries, if necessary, 
should be made in relation to the reduction in the cost of living of the teaching 
group in any given community. 


This committee also adopted the following statements with re- 
gard to retrenchment in public expenditures for education. 


[This committee] found it difficult to make definite suggestions for econ- 
omies in school expenditures because of the lack of definite information on school 
costs. For this reason we regret that it was found necessary to discontinue the 
study of school finance carried on under the direction of the United States Office 
of Education and express the hope that at an early date ways may be found to 
resume that important and especially timely study. 

We call the attention of the conference to the fact that widespread and 
drastic reductions in budgets for public-school education have been made by 
boards of education and superintendents of schools in almost every community, 
large and small, in the United States. While no definite information is available 
as to the exact amounts such budgets have been reduced, the records of the 
Office of Education show that they range from 15 per cent to 100 per cent. It is 
reported that over 4,500 school districts have closed their schools entirely. 
A part of the crisis in public education at this time is due to the insistent demand 
that school budgets, which have already been reduced below the point where it 
is possible to operate the schools with any degree of efficiency, shall be further 
reduced. We go on record as opposed to this unwise and basically uneconomical 
procedure. 
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In conclusion, the difficulty in being precise and definite in estimating the 
damage done to schools through unwise retrenchments is that the public schools 
never have a completed product. No teacher ever sees the results of her instruc- 
tion. For this reason it is difficult to point out the immediate harm to the school 
children of meager and insufficient educational supplies; of overcrowded classes; 
of poorly prepared teachers; or of a shortened school term. The bad results of 
such conditions may not show themselves for a decade. 

This conference will perform a great service if it brings home to the people 
this basic fact, namely, that we will pay heavily in the future if our educational 
machinery is allowed to break down today. 


The report of the Committee on Free Schooling at Higher Levels 
contained the following statement. 


It is the judgment of this committee that it is possible, through such a finan- 
cial system as will render all the wealth and income of the nation equitably liable 
to taxation, to provide for the proper support of the American plan of education 
in each of the states of the Union. This American plan is based upon the princi- 
ple of an equality of opportunity for all youth to secure a complete education, 
and upon the continuance of appropriate instruction of those adult individuals 
and classes in need of effective adjustment to the changing economic and social 
conditions. 


The recommendations of the Legislative Committee were as 


follows: 


1. Resolved, That this conference urge law-making bodies to give priority to 
legislation which will alleviate conditions in communities now being required to 
make injurious curtailments in their school programs because of unusual burdens, 
inequitable tax systems, or faulty fiscal machinery; and be it further 

Resolved, That the legislative bodies deal with this vital function of our gov- 
ernment not only as an emergency measure but take such steps as may be 
necessary to treat with it successfully for a period of years with full recognition of 
the states’ obligation to provide for an adequate system of public schools. 

2. Resolved, That we urge the Congress to provide for federal assistance 
through emergency loans for a limited period to such states as may make an 
adequate showing of their inability to maintain reasonable standards of support 
for public-school education. 

3. Resolved, That the states in which there are local school districts too small 
for the provision of complete educational systems, having inadequate educa- 
tional and business management, make provision for a reorganization of such 
districts along efficient and economical lines. 


The conference recognized, of course, that the suggestion of ade- 
quate detailed remedies lay beyond the scope of its instructions and 
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that under no circumstances could detailed policies be worked out in 
a brief session of two days. It did suggest, however, the possibility 
of another conference for the purpose of devising means of imple- 
menting some of its major proposals. The report of the Committee 
on Relations of Schools and Other Social Agencies also contained the 
following proposals with respect to the need of a continuing nation- 
wide effort to deal with the present crisis in education through the 
medium of local councils of representative citizens. 

1. We are impressed with the need of a better understanding of our social 
purposes and a clarification of our social values if the present crisis in education 
is to be turned to future account. This is not a subject with which a single con- 
ference can deal, but the necessity for a nation-wide continuing effort to deal 
with this problem seems obvious. 

2. The peculiar position of public education in our democracy, supported 
and guided by local initiative and directly accountable to it suggests that there 
should be set up in every locality, councils broadly representative to mobilize 
and clarify public opinion in order to deal more generously and wisely with the 
present crisis in education. 


Whatever direct action may result from the recommendations of 
the conference, these recommendations will no doubt influence popu- 


lar thinking with respect to public education. In the first place, the 
conclusions will serve to direct attention to the fact that no ade- 
quate solution of the problems confronting education can be 
reached through resort to mere administrative devices and formulas. 
The recommendations will serve, moreover, to make it obvious that 
changes in educational policy must be worked out in terms of funda- 
mental social values and long-time social consequences. It is ex- 
tremely fortunate that the conference refused to become involved 
in an attempt to provide specific formulas for reducing school 
budgets and that it directed its deliberations to the discovery of 
possible means of maintaining an adequate educational service. It is 
clear that the conference was by no means disposed to accept further 
retrenchment as the only solution of the present crisis in education. 
It is to be hoped that local citizens’ councils throughout the country 
may follow the example set by the Washington conference. 
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THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE IN CHICAGO 


In March, 1932, there was organized in Chicago a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditures. In sharp contrast with the citizens’ 
conference recently held in Washington, which has been described 
in the preceding paragraphs, the Chicago committee is composed 
almost entirely, if not exclusively, of representatives of the large 
business interests and the large taxpayers of the city. In the public 
press this committee is referred to as the committee of one hundred, 
although, so far as can be ascertained, the active work of the com- 
mittee is being carried on by a small group of approximately thirty 
members. An examination of the business affiliations of these thirty 
members shows that the banking interests of the city are particularly 
well represented. Nine of the members are on the board of directors 
of one or another of the four largest banks of the city, and two of the 
nine are directors of two of these banks. So far as can be ascertained, 
however, no attempt was made to include in the membership of the 
committee representatives of labor, education, the welfare agencies, 
municipal government, or any of the other varied interests of the 
city. The assumption seems to be that representatives of the large 
tax-paying interests will adequately represent the interests of the 
city at large. This assumption is expressed by the chairman of the 
committee, Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago and North 
Western Railway, writing in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post under the caption ““The Taxpayer Takes Charge.” Mr. Sargent 
says: 

Banks, insurance companies, the railroads, the great retail stores, mail-order 
houses, hotels, steel companies, and other manufacturing establishments have 
a stake in Chicago, and yet, curiously enough, they are now, for the first time 
in years, expressing a lively interest in the problems of municipal affairs. A 
smaller group, as spokesmen for these big tax-paying organizations as well as the 
myriads of less-articulate taxpayers [italics not in the original] are doing the work 
that has to be done. 


The composition of a citizens’ committee which sets itself vigor- 
ously to the task of reducing public expenditures, as this committee 
has done, is a matter of no slight importance. In this connection the 
fact cannot be lost sight of that perhaps the most important func- 
tion of government is the determination of those public services 
which government shall support, together with the determination 
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of the relative support which the various public services shall re- 
ceive. This responsibility rests squarely on the shoulders of public 
officials, and it is a responsibility which they can neither evade nor 
escape. It is entirely appropriate, indeed it is often desirable, that 
committees or councils of citizens representing the diverse interests 
of a community express the sense of the community with regard to 
the expenditure of public funds, both with respect to the gross 
amount to be spent and with respect to the public services which are 
of the most value. The case is entirely different, however, when the 
committee is an exclusive group representing only the large business 
interests of the community. And the case is still different when, as 
in Chicago, the committee is practically the spokesmen of the bank- 
ing interests to whom the city must look for the purchase of its se- 
curities in order that it may carry on the functions of government 
and protect its credit. In such a case the committee practically 
usurps one of the major functions of government because it speaks 
with an authority and a sanction which public officials will rarely 
find the courage to disregard. That such measure of control is ac- 
tually being exerted by the Chicago committee is evidenced by the 
following statement in the article by Mr. Sargent to which reference 
has been made: “But they [the banks] have shown that they posi- 
tively will not lend money for any municipal function which does 
not have our active support. This has been a powerful lever in 
dealing with the really small number of recalcitrants in public office 
who still cling to a faith in a Santa Claus.” 

It may not be inappropriate to point out, too, that the existence 
of such extra-legal committees finds no justification in American 
principles of political organization; in the existence of such com- 
mittees there is a danger to representative institutions which cannot 
be ignored. 

The Chicago committee has succeeded in compelling material 
reductions in gross public expenditures. It has, moreover, dictated 
without hesitation the maximum income which the several govern- 
mental agencies of the community may derive from taxation. In its 
scale of social values public education ranks low. In comparison with 
municipal government proper, the Chicago Board of Education has 
been forced to take a disproportionate reduction in its budget. The 
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facts are as follows: The inequalities in the regular quadrennial as- 
sessment of 1927 were so glaring that the State Tax Commission 
ordered a reassessment, which was completed in 1930. Under the 
new assessment there was a reduction in evaluation. In making its 
budget for 1932, the City Council, without objection on the part of 
the citizens’ committee, applied the maximum legal rate of taxation 
for municipal purposes to the estimated reduced valuation. The 
Board of Education followed the same procedure in making its 
budget, and, as a result of the reduced valuation, there was a nec- 
essary reduction in its levy of $18,000,000. The citizens’ committee, 
however, was not satisfied with this reduction. It demanded and 
succeeded in forcing an additional reduction of $15,000,000 in the 
tax levy for school purposes. The net result was that, in comparison 
with the levies of the previous year, the Board of Education suffered 
a reduction of 28 per cent whereas the city and the county govern- 
ments suffered reductions of 17 per cent and 4 per cent, respectively. 

A comparison of the demands of the citizens’ committee for budg- 
et reductions in 1933 shows clearly that the committee is determined 
to force on the Board of Education a much more drastic reduction 
than that forced on the City Council. The legislature of Illinois has 
fixed a maximum tax rate for various municipal purposes and a 
maximum tax rate for various educational purposes. If these tax 
rates were applied to the assessed valuation, the maximum legal 
levy, as may be seen from the following tabulation, would be 
$57,528,900 for the city government and $72,935,000 for the Board 
of Education. The citizens’ committee is demanding that the levy 
for the city be reduced to $51,600,000 and that the levy for the 
board be reduced to $48,000,000. In other words, the committee is 
demanding that in the case of the Board of Education the percent- 
age of reduction below the maximum levy authorized by law be 
more than three times as great as in the case of the City Council. 


: Levy De- 
“aa” manded by 
itizens tatutory 
Levy Committee : Authorization 


$57,528,900 $51,600,000 10.3 
Board of Education... 72,935,000 48,000,000 34.2 


Percentage 
below 


It is obvious that, in forcing on the Board of Education a dispro- 
portionate reduction in its levies, the committee is assuming to de- 
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termine the relative values of important public services in Chicago. 
It is difficult to believe that the committee, in placing a relatively 
low value on public education, is representing the sense of the com- 
munity. Indeed, all the evidence points directly to the contrary. 
It is to be assumed that, when the legislature determined the maxi- 
mum tax rates which could be applied to the support of the various 
public services, it gave expression to its estimate of the relative im- 
portance of these services. It would seem, therefore, that the com- 
mittee is determined to substitute its own will for the expressed will 
of the legally chosen representatives of the people. 

There is another aspect of the whole matter which cannot be ig- 
nored. The committee membership includes, so far as can be as- 
certained, not a single representative of the public-school interests of 
Chicago. Indeed, the committee does not seem to have arrived at 
any intelligent understanding of many of the problems which the 
schools are facing at the present time. For example, the cost of 
education has inevitably increased, and that very rapidly, because 
of the tremendous increase in high-school attendance. Something 
of the magnitude of the problem of supplying adequate instructional 
facilities for high-school pupils may be seen from the statistics of 
enrolment. In 1893 there were enrolled in the high-school grades in 
Chicago 5,383 pupils. In 1925 the total membership of the high- 
school grades (Grades IX to XII, inclusive) was 52,372 pupils; in 
1932 the pupil membership in these grades was 120,565. The year 
1925 marked the close of the first seventy years in the history of the 
high schools of Chicago. The foregoing figures reveal the fact that 
during the next seven years these high schools added to their enrol- 
ment approximately as many pupils as were in attendance at the 
end of the first seventy years of their history. In the two-year period 
1930-32 membership in the high-school grades increased from 97,587 
to 120,565, an increase of 22,978. The magnitude of this recent in- 
crease in enrolment is brought out more fully when it is recalled that 
in 1921 the total high-school enrolment was only 34,263. Thus, the 
increase in enrolment from September, 1930, to September, 1932, 
constituted 67 per cent of the total enrolment in 1921. Putting the 
matter another way, in 1920, 29 per cent, or 33,000, of the boys and 
girls in Chicago sixteen and seventeen years of age were in school. 
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In 1930, 57 per cent, or 66,846, of the young people of these ages were 
in school. 

This increase in the high-school enrolment is due in large measure 
to the steady decrease in the employment of children in recent years 
and to the reduction of employment for persons of all ages during the 
depression. In 1920, in Chicago, forty-five in every hundred children 
between the ages of fourteen and seventeen were working; in 1930 
only nineteen in every hundred of the same ages were employed. The 
fact is too patent for discussion that the depression and even the 
policies of industry itself are adding to the magnitude of the schools’ 
burdens. Moreover, the schools have no choice but to meet the 
situation as best they can; society simply cannot permit the youth 
whom industry cannot absorb to grow up in idleness and to drift 
into crime. It is, indeed, difficult to understand the type of intelli- 
gence which cannot see that the school is the one institution which 
society can best employ to safeguard youth and its own future in 
times of severe economic and social readjustment. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON EDUCATION IN CHINA 


In 1931 the Chinese government requested the League of Nations 
to appoint a commission of experts to study existing educational 
conditions in China and to make recommendations with respect to a 
program of reform. The League’s mission appointed to make the 
investigation was composed of Professor Carl H. Becker, of the 
University of Berlin, formerly Prussian minister of education; 
Professor M. Falski, director of primary education at the Polish 
Ministry of Public Education; Professor P. Langevin, of the Collége 
de France; and Professor R. H. Tawney, of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. The report of the commission, en- 
titled The Reorganization of Education in China, has recently been 
published by the League of Nations’ Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, Paris. 

The commission finds a great many things wrong with the educa- 
tional system of China, but perhaps the most trenchant criticism is 
directed toward what is regarded as an unwholesome imitation of 
foreign educational models. The commission warns China sharply 
that it must cease to borrow educational ideals and practices, es- 
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pecially American ideals and practices. China must build up an in- 
digenous system of public education, a system based on Chinese 
traditions and culture. If, however, China is to borrow from abroad, 
it is suggested that “the cultural conditions of Europe are more suit- 
able than American conditions for adaptation to Chinese require- 
ments.” 

The report as a whole constitutes a severe indictment of American 
influence on education in China. Such is especially true with respect 
to American influence on secondary education, on the training of 
teachers, and on higher education. Incidentally, the report reveals 
most clearly the many divergent points of view entertained by Euro- 
pean and American educators. The following passage quoted from 
the report is devoted to a discussion of the general problems of 
European and American influence on Chinese education. 


The chief danger lies in the purely formal imitation of the methods and sub- 
stance of foreign civilizations. A notable characteristic of contemporary China 
is the cultivation by a group of the specific tendencies of some foreign culture, 
whether it come from America, Germany, France, or some other nation. The 
influence of America is by far the most important. A considerable number of 
young Chinese intellectuals imitate the outward forms of American life without 
appearing to realize that Americanism springs from conditions that are peculiar 
to America, entirely different from those that prevail in China. At the same time 
it is obvious that the modernization of Chinese life cannot be effected independ- 
ently of foreign models. This is why the new generation of intellectuals in China 
has been striving ever since the Revolution to remodel the Chinese education- 
al system in accordance with certain imported ideals. The old Chinese tradi- 
tions are rightly considered out of date. Most of the springs of China’s high civ- 
ilization have run dry. At the same time one cannot but deprecate the tendency 
to misunderstand and underestimate their educational value. It is in its litera- 
ture, whether it be philosophical, historical, or poetical, that the spirit of a na- 
tion is expressed. To replace these traditions by the products of a foreign 
civilization would be to disregard the spontaneous relation between the mental- 
ity of a people and its cultural manifestation. It is true that China cannot be 
modernized without the exploitation of foreign civilizations, but the danger of 
merely mechanical imitation cannot be overstressed. And with the tendency 
to copy from one model, and one model only, the risk of imitation pure and 
simple is increased. The autonomy of modernistic development in China re- 
quires a comparative study of all foreign civilizations, rather than the adoption 
of one to the exclusion of all others; for it must not be the aim of the develop- 
ment to Americanize or Europeanize China, but to modernize China’s own na- 
tional and historical individuality. National intelligence, the natural link be- 
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tween any people and the outer world, tends at all times and in all places to 
adopt those elements of a foreign civilization that conform to its own needs, 
which are frequently found to be at variance with the exigencies of the masses. 
For the masses adhere more closely to their national traditions than the trav- 
eled intellectuals alive to the grandeur and frequently won over by the charm of 
a foreign civilization. 

Thus the problem of foreign civilizations and how they can best be turned to 
account for the modernization of China must present itself, not as the more or 
less extensive imitation of Europe and America by the upper classes, but as the 
nationalization of all foreign influences in the interests of the whole of China and 
in conformity with the Chinese mentality. 

In order to develop these theses, it is necessary to lay particular stress on the 
remarkable, not to say alarming, consequences of the excessive influence of the 
American model on Chinese education. 

We do not propose to enter here into the details of the question, although 
these fundamental considerations must necessarily constitute the basis for any 
opinion that may be expressed. We will merely recall the American influence 
on the organization of secondary studies (subdivision into juniors and seniors) ; 
on the adoption of the “‘credits’’ system; and on the great partiality for written 
reports and statistics. We would also call attention to the fundamental consid- 
erations given in the chapter on the training of teachers, where we spoke of 
“education” as a special branch of teaching. Reference may also be made to our 
explanations contained in the chapter on higher education. These are all specific 
points. At bottom, we always find the American conception of education, a 
conception differing from that found in the countries of Europe. The officials 
responsible for public education in China simply identified American education 
and modern educational system. The old Chinese system of education seemed 
to them not only obsolete and in great need of reform, but also of a nature to be 
condemned. Without any transition, therefore, the teaching programs and meth- 
ods of the United States were made to supersede the centuries-old wisdom and 
learning of China. There are extremists who would like to see China American- 
ized. In view of this, we consider it indispensable to thrash the question out 
more thoroughly 

The object of these remarks is solely to warn Chinese educators against super- 
ficial Americanization. Let them rather borrow that spirit of originality with 
which Americans have succeeded in adapting the culture of Europe to American 
conditions. The Chinese might, in the same way, adapt the cultural resources of 
Europe and America to the conditions which are specifically Chinese. The four 
members of the mission, representing four different springs of European culture, 
came to the conclusion that the cultural conditions of Europe are more suitable 
than American conditions for adaptation to Chinese requirements, because, pre- 
cisely, American civilization has developed in spite of a total absence of local 
traditions, whereas European, like Chinese civilization, must always take count 
of local traditions dating back thousands of years. There should be no misunder- 
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standing here; we do not wish to see European educational methods substituted 
for those imported from America. We merely wish to emphasize our belief that 
no form of civilization which has developed in another land, and in different 
conditions, can become the cultural tradition of the China that is now entering 
upon an era of reform. New China must mobilize its forces, and, from its own 
history, from its own literature, from all that is truly indigenous, extract the ma- 
terials for a new civilization that will be neither American nor European but 
Chinese. 


Both America and China have placed a good deal of stress on the 
scientific study of education and the professional training of teach- 
ers. The disastrous consequences of such a policy are described as 
follows: 


In European countries of high cultural standard, particular importance is 
attached to pedagogy in the training of teachers and to the special subject 
chosen in the preparation of secondary-school teachers. In the United States, 
as a result of the legitimate conclusion reached that educational science is of 
paramount importance, education is now regarded as a distinct subject, a science 
in fact, which embodies all the relevant sciences such as psychology, sociology, 
method, didactics, school management, hygiene, etc. An ever increasing num- 
ber of educators are constantly being released by the universities, that is to say, 
secondary-school teachers familiar with all the subjects covered by the science 
of education and who have not specialized in one or other of the subjects com- 
prised in the program of studies. Without exaggeration it has been said that 
many of these men “know how to teach what they do not know themselves.” 
This is not said jokingly; it constitutes the entire problem of teacher training. 
Science with regard to the child has rapidly advanced as a result of the consid- 
eration given to the different aspects of pedagogy, but the very education of 
children itself has thereby been jeopardized. Under present circumstances, to 
combine the study of pedagogy in such detailed form, including experimental 
psychology and school administration, with the intensive scientific studies that 
must be pursued by a secondary-school teacher in the matter of natural sciences 
or philological sciences, is to undertake a task which is beyond human possibility 
or which is at least beyond the resources which may be drawn upon in practice 
during the few years spent in study. The recognition of this fact has, in the 
majority of European countries, led to a considerable retrogression of the im- 
portance attached to pedagogy in the training of secondary-school teachers. 
It is only after great hesitation that many European universities have opened 
their doors to pedagogy with its numerous subdivisions that are continually 
increasing. America has taken up an entirely different attitude and has very ap- 
preciably developed the science of teaching. The representatives of each of the 
divisional subjects have wished to state their personal views on the question of 
teacher training; there was a general conflict on the matter of “credits,” and 
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finally there emerged such a multiplicity of subjects in pedagogy that there was 
no longer any room left for the natural and the philological sciences, that is, for 
the most important subjects in the system of education. The result, in spite of 
all efforts to perfect pedagogical technique, has been a general lowering of the 
scientific standard of secondary-school pupils, and such a state of affairs is most 
regrettable. 

This difference will be shown all the more clearly if we compare type institu- 
tions such as the Ecole normale supérieure in France or the Oberlehrerausbildung 
of Germany, on the one hand, with the methods of, and the results obtained by, 
the famous Teachers College of Columbia University, New York, or the Normal 
University of Peiping, on the other. China has adopted American educational 
science with as much enthusiasm as that shown in welcoming anything new and 
anything American, and in the system of public education in China, which led 
to such serious consequences for American culture itself. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The University of Chicago Dinner, held annually during the week 
of the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the Nation- 
al Education Association, will occur at the Women’s Club of Minne- 
apolis at six o’clock on Wednesday evening, March 1, 1933. Charles 
H. Judd, Dean of the School of Education, University of Chicago, 
will serve as toastmaster. Lotus D. Coffman, President of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and others will speak. Some examples of the 
talking motion picture films which are being developed at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as a part of its new educational plan will be 
presented. Robert Maynard Hutchins, President of the University 
of Chicago, will also be a speaker. 

Tickets at the rate of $2.00 each may be secured from William S. 
Gray, School of Education, University of Chicago, or from Miss 
Marion Weller, Farm Campus, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 





RELATION OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL SUPPORT TO 
SUBSEQUENT PER CAPITA WEALTH 
OF STATES. II 


VERNON BOWYER 
Mark Skinner School, Chicago, Illinois 


INFLUENCE OF EXTRANEOUS FACTORS 


Evidence of a positive association between financial support of 
public schools and subsequent changes in per capita wealth of the 
states was presented in the preceding article. It was shown that, in 
those states in which the percentage of wealth expended for public 
schools in 1890, 1900, and 1912 was the greatest, the increase in the 
average per capita wealth during following periods was larger than 
the corresponding increase in states which had provided less ade- 
quately for their schools. Although no significant positive connec- 
tion was discovered between school support in a particular period 
and changes in wealth which had occurred during periods preceding 
the time of the expenditure, the proportion of wealth expended for 
public education in the various states during the years used in the 
study appeared to have a significant positive relation to changes in 
average per capita wealth during subsequent periods. 

It is not safe, however, merely because a positive relation was 
found, to conclude that the work of the public schools was an im- 
portant influence in the increase of wealth. There is a possibility 
that some other force or condition may have played a leading part in 
producing the increase of wealth and that variation among the states 
in the financial support given the public schools may have been 
only an incidental phase of the complex modern civilization which 
resulted in the economic development of our country. Considera- 
tion will therefore be given to several factors which might be expect- 
ed to have some bearing on the general problem in order that it may 
be determined whether these factors were directly or indirectly in- 
volved in producing the positive relation found between financial 
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support of public schools and subsequent changes in per capita 
wealth of the states. 

In this, as in the preceding article, most of the data were taken 
from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, published by the 
United States Department of Commerce, and from reports of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. The data concerning the 
proportions of colored and of foreign-born persons in the population 
and concerning the stability of residence of the population were 
taken from reports of the United States Bureau of the Census. The 
increase in the value of the mineral products of the states from 1912 
to 1930 was computed from tables presented in Mineral Resources 
of the United States, published by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior, for 1912, and by the Bureau of 
Mines, United States Department of Commerce, for 1930. 

It is obvious that changes in the population of the states have an 
important bearing on average per capita wealth. The per capita 
wealth reported in the Statistical Abstract and in reports of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board is obtained by dividing the total 
value of the tangible property within the boundaries of each state 
by the total population. If the population increases more rapidly 
than the total wealth, the average per capita wealth of the state 
falls. Declining population in a state, on the other hand, may lead 
to a marked advance in per capita wealth even though the total 
wealth is not increasing as rapidly as is the total in other states. 

It is desirable, therefore, to determine the relation which exists 
independently of population growth between financial support of 
public schools and subsequent per capita wealth. This relation can 
be determined by the use of partial correlation. Ordinary, or zero- 
order, correlation is a convenient means of showing the amount or 
degree of relation existing between two series of measures without 
any consideration of the influence of outside factors. Partial correla- 
tion of the first order shows the amount of relation which exists be- 
tween two variables (series of measures or indices) independently of 
the influence of some third variable. Since the influence of the third 
variable is eliminated, it is said to be “held constant.” The partial 


« “National Wealth and National Income,” Conference Board Bulletin, No. 62 
(February 20, 1932), p. 496. New York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
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correlation between school support and subsequent per capita 
wealth, with population changes in the states held constant, is essen- 
tially the same as the ordinary correlation would be if population 
growth were uniform among the states.* 

Application of the formula for partial correlation to the zero- 
order coefficients gives the results shown in Table VI. It will be ob- 


TABLE VI 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL SUPPORT IN 1890 WITH CHANGES IN PER 
Carita WEALTH AND POPULATION OF STATES FROM 1890 TO 1900 








CoRRELATION WITH— 





Charge in per Capita Wealth 

Factor CoRRELATED af rn ta hen 1890 to 1900 
Population 

from 1890 to 





Absolute or Percentage of 
Dollar Change Change 





Percentage of increase in popula- 
tion from 1890 to 1900 ie —.14 
School support in 1890 : -50 87 
Partial correlation with school 
support in 1890, population be- 
ing held constant 47 56 














served that the correlations are reduced slightly by eliminating the 
influence of population changes, from .50 to .47 in relation to absolute 
change in per capita wealth and from .57 to .56 in relation to per- 
centage of change—differences so slight as to be considered insignifi- 
cant. Computed in a like manner from coefficients not shown in the 
table, with population held constant, the partial correlation of 
school support in 1900 with the absolute or dollar change in per 
capita wealth during 1900-1912 is .54, and the partial correlation 


between school support in 1900 and the percentage of change in per . 


capita wealth during 1900-1912 is .25, the zero-order coefficients 


t The formula used in computing the partial correlation with three variables is as 


follows: 
Tr2—113°T23 


V (=933) (735) 

This formula is found in Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical Methods for Students in Education, 
p. 284. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. Application of the Blakeman test for linearity 
showed all the regressions to be sufficiently linear to warrant use of the method of partial 
correlation. 





712.3 
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being .53 and .31, respectively. The partial correlations of school 
support in 1912 with changes in wealth during 1912-22 are .30 and 
.30, the zero-order correlations in this case being .32 and .27. When 
the entire period 1912-30 is used instead of the period 1912-22, the 
ordinary correlation of school support in 1912 with subsequent per 
capita wealth is .33; of school support with changes in population, 
.14; and of changes in per capita wealth with changes in population, 
—.36. When population is held constant, the partial correlation be- 
tween financial support of public schools in 1912 and changes in per 
capita wealth from 1912-30 is .41. Apparently, the positive relation 
between school support and subsequent wealth has not been caused 
by the growth of population, since in these several computations 
the correlations remain essentially the same when the effect of 
population is eliminated. 

The relation between school support in 1912 and the percentage 
of change in per capita wealth of the states from 1912 to 1930 has 
been selected for more detailed study in connection with population 
and various other factors or conditions which might be suspected of 
having some influence. For convenience in reporting relationships, 
the factors will be designated by the following numbers: 

1. School support in terms of the percentage of wealth expended for public 


schools in 1912. 

2. The percentage of change in per capita wealth of the states from 1912 to 
1930. 

3. The per capita wealth of the states in 1912. 

4. The percentage of change in population of the states from 1912 to 1930. 

5. The mean annual temperature. 

6. The proportion of the population in private and parochial schools. 

7. The proportion of colored persons in the population. 

8. The proportion of foreign-born persons in the population. 


9. The stability of state residence of the population. 
10. The increase in the value of the mineral products of the states from 


1912 to 1930. 


The intercorrelations of school support in 1912, the percentage of 
change in per capita wealth of the states from 1912 to 1930, the per 
capita wealth in 1912, and the percentage of change in population 
from 1912 to 1930 are presented in Table VII. There is a significant 
negative correlation (—.56) between the per capita wealth of the 
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states in 1912 and the percentage of change in per capita wealth 
during the following period of eighteen years. It is apparent that 
states with high averages of per capita wealth at the beginning of the 
period were handicapped with respect to the likelihood of subsequent 
increases. On the other hand, states with low per capita wealth at 
the beginning of the period had in general a greater probability of 
advance than the average. This result indicates at least a slight 
tendency for the per capita wealth of individual states to work to- 
ward the average of the country. Changes in the population of the 


TABLE VII 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL SUPPORT AND PER CAPITA WEALTH 
IN 1912 WITH SUBSEQUENT CHANGES IN PER CAPITA 
WEALTH AND POPULATION OF STATES 








: Fercontage of a ab anata of 
ange in per er Capita ange in 

Factor Correlated Capita Wealth | Wealth in 1912 Population 

1912-30 





School support in 1912 ‘ — .06 <t4 
Percentage of change in per capita 

wealth 1912-30 : — .36 
Per capita wealth in 1912 .16 














states also have a significant negative correlation with changes in 
per capita wealth (— .36). 

On account of their obvious negative association with subsequent 
changes in per capita wealth, it is desirable when the general relation 
of school support to subsequent per capita wealth is being deter- 
mined, to eliminate the two factors of (1) the influence of per capita 
wealth at the beginning of a period and (2) changes in population. 
Each of these factors may be held constant separately by use of the 
formula for partial correlation with three variables. If both are to 
be held constant, that is, if the influence of both is to be eliminated 
at the same time, it is necessary to calculate the partial correlation 
of the second order with four variables." 

t The formula for partial correlation with four variables is as follows: 

112(1—13,) —7x3%23—1 14? 24 +134(113% 24+ 24723) 
112.34= 
V (2111 hg tar gf raf 4) (813134 tat ag aal 34) 


This formula is found in Karl J. Holzinger, of. cit., p. 356. 
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Application of the two formulas to the coefficients of the zero 
order presented in Table VII results in the following partial corre- 
lations: 

112.3 = .36 
Tra4 = 41 
T12.34= -44 


Elimination of the influence of per capita wealth in 1912 gives a 
correlation of .36 between financial support of schools in 1912 and 
changes in per capita wealth during the following eighteen years. 
Elimination of the influence of population changes gives a correla- 
tion of .41, as previously noted. Holding both these factors constant, 
however, results in a correlation slightly higher, .44. The results indi- 
cate that the effect of these two factors was to obscure, rather than 
to contribute toward, the genuine positive relation which apparently 
exists between school support and subsequent changes in per capita 
wealth. 

Differences in average temperatures among the various states 
might be presumed to have some bearing on school support and its 
relation to per capita wealth. In states where the average tempera- 
tures are high, less expense is necessary for the construction and 
operation of school plants than is required in states with low tem- 
peratures. Since complete records of temperature are officially kept 
only for certain points in the states, it is necessary to use the average 
of these records for each state as representative of the mean annual 
temperature of that state. The zero-order correlation of mean tem- 
perature by states with financial support of schools in 1912 is —.25, 
and the correlation of temperature with percentage of change in per 
capita wealth during the period 1912-30 is —.15. The partial corre- 
lation between school support in 1912 and subsequent changes in 
per capita wealth, with temperature held constant, is .31. When 
both temperature and population change are held constant, the 
partial correlation between school support in 1912 and subsequent 
changes in per capita wealth is .43. Average temperature in the 
different states, then, is apparently not an important factor in con- 
nection with the positive relation of school support to subsequent 
wealth. 

The proportion of the population of the various states attending 
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private and parochial schools might be presumed to have some in- 
fluence on the relation of school support to change in wealth. In 
states having a relatively large proportion of pupils in private and 
parochial schools, the proportion of pupils in the public schools and, 
consequently, expenditures for public education would be expected 
to be somewhat lower than in states having fewer pupils in private 
and parochial schools. The tendency in this direction, however, ap- 
pears to be of no significance, as the negative correlation between 
the proportion of the population in private and parochial schools in 
1912 and the percentage of wealth expended for public schools in that 
year is only —.o8. The proportion of the population in private and 
parochial schools of the different states has a correlation of only .o2 
with subsequent per capita wealth. It is evident, therefore, that this 
factor has no important bearing on the positive relation of financial 
support of public schools to subsequent increase in per capita wealth, 
as the partial correlation is unchanged (.33) when the propor- 
tion of the population in private and parochial schools is held con- 
stant. The fact that the proportion of the population in private and 
parochial schools has practically no correlation with increase in per 
capita wealth should not be interpreted to indicate a lack of eco- 
nomic value in their work. Even in the states where they have the 
largest proportions of pupils, private and parochial schools serve 
only a relatively small part of the total population. Consequently, 
the value of their work should not be expected to be so easily dis- 
cernible as that of the public schools. The low correlation noted 
may result from other more important factors overshadowing the 
real relation. 

The proportions of colored and of foreign-born persons in the pop- 
ulation are two factors which require consideration. The correla- 
tions of these two factors with school support and changes in per 
capita wealth are shown in Table VIII. The partial correlations 
indicate that elimination of the influence of these factors leads to an 
increase in the positive relation of school support to subsequent 
wealth. The partial correlations are as follows: 


Tra.7 = -43 
112.8 = 39 
T12.78= - 43 
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Although the ordinary correlation of school support in 1912 with 
subsequent percentage of change in per capita wealth is only .33, the 
correlation becomes .43 when the proportion of the population which 
is colored is held constant, .39 when the proportion of the population 
which is foreign born is held constant, and .43 when the effect of both 
these factors is eliminated. 

In the first article it was pointed out that migration of persons 
from state to state is probably one important influence preventing 
the effect of school support on subsequent per capita wealth from 
extending over a long period. As years pass, a smaller and smaller 
proportion of those educated in any state still remain as residents of 


TABLE VIII 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF PROPORTIONS OF COLORED AND FOREIGN-BORN 
PERSONS IN THE POPULATION WITH SCHOOL SUPPORT AND SUBSE- 
QUENT CHANGES IN PER CAPITA WEALTH OF STATES 








ey of cee of ae aig od of 
ange in per | Colored Persons oreign-born 
Factor Correlated Capita Wealth in the Persons in the 
IQI2-30 Population Population 





School support in 1912 : — .39 25 
Percentage of change in per capita 
wealth 1912-30 ; —.18 
Proportion of colored persons in 
the population — .69 














the state. The method of partial correlation does not furnish a 
means of eliminating entirely the influence of migration. It is not 
sufficient to determine the relation between school support and sub- 
sequent wealth with migration held constant, since any amount of 
migration, even though uniform among the states, ultimately lessens 
the measurable effects of education on the wealth of the various 
states. However, partial correlation permits of the determination 
of the relation which exists independently of differences in amounts 
of migration. The partial correlation between school support in 
1912 and subsequent per capita wealth, with the proportion of the 
population in 1920 born within the state of residence held constant, 
is .44. 
Increase in the value of mineral products from 1912 to 1930 might 
be supposed to exert an important influence on later per capita 
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wealth. The value of mineral products in Texas, for example, was 
nearly twenty times as great in 1930 as their value in 1912. On the 
other hand, in a few states the value of the mineral products de- 
creased during the same period. The partial correlations show, how- 
ever, that this factor has no important effect on the general relation 
between school support and subsequent wealth. It will be recalled 
that the zero-order correlation between these two factors is .33. 
With increase in mineral products held constant, the partial correla- 
tion is .30. With both increase in mineral products and growth in 
population held constant, the partial correlation is .38. 
Examination of the influence of these various factors fails to dis- 
close any which seem to have an appreciable effect in helping to 
produce the positive relation between school support and subsequent 
changes in per capita wealth. In fact, elimination of the influence of 
the other factors serves in most cases to increase the positive corre- 
lation, as is shown in the summary of correlations given in Table IX. 
There are two limitations which should be kept in mind in inter- 
preting the results of this study. The first is that only one index of 
school support has been used, namely, the percentage of wealth ex- 
pended annually for public schools, the reason being that this meas- 
ure appeared to be the only satisfactory index available over a long 
period. Percentage of income expended, per capita expenditures in 
terms of cost of living, or one of these two in combination with per 
capita expenditures and percentage of wealth expended might con- 
stitute a better index of school support than the one employed. It 
is quite possible, therefore, that some other index of school support 
might show a higher relation to subsequent wealth than does the 
percentage of wealth expended annually. The second limitation is 
that the expenditures of a single year may not be a sufficiently reli- 
able index of school support in the various states. For example, if an 
extensive building program happened to be in progress in some state 
in 1912, the expenditures for public schools would have been abnor- 
mally high in that state. The reliability of the index of school sup- 
port would probably be increased somewhat by taking the average 
expenditures for a period of three or more years. Any increase in 
the reliability of the index should lead to an increase in the correla- 
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tions because low reliability in an index tends generally to hold down 
the amount of correlation with a related factor. 

The fact that this study has revealed no outside influence which 
furnishes an explanation of the positive correlation found between 


TABLE IX 
PARTIAL CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL SUPPORT IN I912 WITH SUBSEQUENT 
CHANGES IN PER CAPITA WEALTH OF STATES WHEN VARIOUS 
OrHER Factors ArE HELD CONSTANT 
Factors Held Constant 
Zero-order correlation: 


Partial correlations with one factor held constant: 
Per capita wealth in 1912 
Percentage of change in population from 1912 to 1930......... 
Mean annual temperature 
Proportion of population in private and parochial schools.... 
Proportion of colored persons in the population 
Proportion of foreign-born persons in the population 
Stability of state residence of the population 
Increase in value of mineral products 
Partial correlations with two factors held constant: 
Per capita wealth in 1912 and change in population of states from 
1912 to 1930 
Per capita wealth in 1912 and stability of state residence of the 
population .31 
Change in population and mean annual temperature 43 
Proportions of colored and of foreign-born personsinthe population .43 
Proportion of colored persons in the population and change in 
population 
Proportion of foreign-born persons in the population and change 
in population 
Mineral products and change in population 


school support and subsequent per capita wealth does not, of course, 
preclude the possibility that such a factor may be found in the course 
of further investigation. Until and unless some other factor is dis- 
covered which accounts for the positive relation shown to exist, 
however, it is reasonable to conclude that financial support of public 
schools has had a causal bearing on subsequent increase or decrease 
in per capita wealth of the states. 





PURPOSES IN THE SELECTION AND ARRANGEMENT 
OF MATERIAL IN SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


MARIE LUSK DANFORTH 
Austin, Texas 


The purpose of this article is to report a study of the basis of the 
selection and arrangement of subject matter in school readers. An 
examination was made of the introductory material of the sixty-five 
supplementary school readers which were used in the public schools 
of Texas in 1930-31. These were divided into two lists of almost 
equal numbers: those whose term of adoption had just been com- 
pleted (List I, 33 books) and those newly adopted (List IT, 32 books). 
The introductory material consists mainly in prefaces taken from 
the readers. In the case of readers having no prefaces the material 
was taken from teachers’ manuals or publishers’ leaflets. This mate- 
rial was analyzed to ascertain the purposes of the writers or pub- 
lishers in presenting the content of the readers. The purposes were 
then classified and arranged in tabular form. This table shows the 
purposes listed in each book surveyed. The purposes are outlined, 
and in spaces opposite the outline the books including each purpose 
are checked." 

A great many statements expressing different purposes directly 
concerning pupil objectives were found and a still greater number 
and variety of statements expressing purposes concerning means of 
attaining pupil objectives by the selection of special types of con- 
tent, by methods of presenting material, and by physical features of 
the books. In many cases the statements of purpose were indefinite 
and difficult to classify, for example, “to broaden the child’s outlook 
on life” and “to inspire to noble action.” The classification used in 
this study is, of course, arbitrary and somewhat subjective. It was 
found possible to classify the purposes in seven main groups. These 
groups and the main subgroups, with the total number of statements 


t This extended table is not reproduced in this article but may be found in a Master’s 
thesis by the writer on file in the library of the University of Texas. 
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classified under each head, are shown in Table I. The three right- 
hand columns give the number of statements under each group of 
purposes in Lists I and II and in the combined list. It will be recalled 
that the largest possible totals are thirty-three, thirty-two, and sixty- 
five, respectively. 

The table reveals that purposes expressed in terms of children’s 
interests occur more frequently than any other. Makers of text- 
books evidently wish to impress those who are to select readers that 
they have considered the interest value of the material. While their 
primary concern seems to be the adaptation of material to interests 
already existing, about two in five of the readers surveyed mention 
also the stimulation of new interests. A more detailed analysis based 
on the larger table not reproduced here shows that, among the 
methods suggested for securing interest, adaptation of the books by 
various characteristics of presentation is most emphasized (47 
books). This adaptation refers to such characteristics as vivid 
description, story form, charming characterization, avoidance of 
didacticism, and omission of material not of direct interest to the 
child. There are many recommendations dealing with the selection 
of various kinds of content for the interest value (39 books), such 
as easy material (30 books) and new or fresh material (20 books). 
Among specific interests or responses (38 books), reference is made 
to love of that which is joyful, delightful, pleasurable, or entertain- 
ing (18 books); interest in animals and interests of certain ages (8 
books each); interest in dialogue and conversation, love of variety, 
and love of rhythm (7 books each); and others of similar nature. 

Purposes expressed in terms of the material itself (not considered 
from the standpoint of interest) are shown by Table I to be highly 
emphasized. The general tendency is definitely to include or to omit 
certain types or qualities of material and to consider the material 
presented in terms of specific teaching purposes. The table not re- 
produced here shows that valuable or worth-while material is most 
frequently indicated (20 books), unduplicated material is second (15 
books), and material of literary merit is third (7 books). The type 
of material most often mentioned in connection with serving specific 
teaching purposes is graded material (44 books). Study helps for 
pupils are emphasized in 24 books, and 20 books state the desire to 
present a definite supplementary point of view. 
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The purposes expressed in terms of the development of powers and 
abilities in children, as shown in Table I, are specifically directed 
toward those powers related to reading and study, except for some 
general powers of appreciation—appreciation of nature, for example. 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF PURPOSES MENTIONED IN PREFACES OF 
SIXTY-FIVE SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND NUMBER OF 
Books IN WuHicH EAcH IS MENTIONED 








FREQUENCY OF MENTION 





PURPOSE 
List I List IT Total 





. Purposes expressed in terms of children’s interests...} 32 31 63 
To adapt the books to interests already existing....} 32 31 63 

To stimulate development of new interests 14 12 26 

. Purposes expressed in terms of material itself (not con- 
sidered from the standpoint of interest) 31 31 62 

To provide material described in terms of specific 
teaching purposes 31 28 59 

To provide (or omit) material described in terms of 
general characteristics of type or quality 29 26 55 

. Purposes expressed in terms of the development of 
powers and abilities in children 28 26 54 

To develop ability in different types of reading. ... 16 20 36 

To develop various elements of reading skills 19 36 

To develop miscellaneous powers and abilities re- 
lated to reading and study 13 34 

To develop powers of appreciation 5 14 

To develop mental processes on which reading skills 
depend 3 4 

. Purposes expressed in terms of the development of de- 
sirable characteristics in children 21 51 

To develop desirable characteristics specifically re- 
lated to reading and study 10 32 

To develop desirable social characteristics 13 25 

To develop desirable general characteristics 12 15 

. Purposes expressed in terms of giving information, vi- 
carious experience, and stimulation for activities. . . 18 38 

To provide information and vicarious experience. . . II 31 

To stimulate activities 13 19 

. Purposes expressed in terms of physical features of the 
books and arrangement of material (not considered 

in terms of interest) 34 

To provide illustrations described in terms of specific 
types, qualities, or arrangement 21 

To provide for facilitation of teaching and learning 
processes 18 

To provide for textbook hygiene 7 

To provide for standard physical makeup (Dearborn 
standard) 2 

7. Purposes expressed in terms of desire to follow scien- 
tific studies and suggestions of experienced educators 26 

To follow scientific studies in field of reading 23 

To follow suggestions of experienced educators 5 
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Among references to powers and abilities related to reading and 
study, about equal mention is given to ability in different types of 
reading and to miscellaneous powers and abilities, the latter includ- 
ing designations such as powers of thought production, constructive 
thinking, ability to do independent work, and ability to correlate 
reading with life. The longer table shows that emphasis on ability in 
silent reading (26 books) greatly overshadows that on ability in oral 
reading (8 books). Little mention is made of such specialized types 
of reading ability as recreational reading (7 books), cursory reading 
(5 books), reference reading (3 books), and sight reading (3 books). 
Definite elements of reading skills are specified as objectives in many 
instances (36 books). The longer table indicates that thought- 
getting or comprehension (30 books) is stressed as an objective in 
more books than any other element. Appropriate rate of speed in 
silent reading is sometimes stressed (14 books), and vocabulary de- 
velopment is third in frequency (11 books). In four books the writers 
are still more explicit and state purposes in terms of the development 
of mental processes on which reading skills depend, such as reason- 
ing, imagery, and perception. 

In the purposes expressed in terms of the development of desirable 
characteristics in children, the primary emphasis in modern readers 
is, according to this survey, toward those characteristics specifically 
related to reading and study. The development of desirable social 
characteristics is, however, given considerable attention. General 
characteristics, such as courage and initiative, are mentioned only a 
little more than half as frequently as are social characteristics, such 
as fair play, unselfishness, and tolerance. 

Although fifth in rank, purposes expressed in terms of giving in- 
formation, vicarious experience, and stimulation for activities are 
stated in almost three-fifths of the books. The purpose to stimulate 
activities appears about a third less frequently than the purpose to 
provide information and vicarious experience. The longer table indi- 
cates that “information” is often used as an indefinite or general 
term (13 books), for instance, “information needed for normal 
mental growth.” Typical among the few definitely named activities 
are silent-reading activities, dramatization, and investigation or 
research. 
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It has evidently become so customary for modern books to be 
constructed according to definite standards that the physical make- 
up is not always mentioned in the prefaces. Inclusive statements of 
the purpose to provide for standard physical makeup appear only 
twice. The casual and infrequent statement of this aim and the 
books themselves substantiate the opinion that modern textbook- 
makers observe definite standards as a matter of course. Textbook 
hygiene is mentioned a few times. This purpose is usually stated in 
general terms or with reference to the conservation of eyesight. The 
provision for facilitation of teaching and learning processes is of 
some concern. Purposes in this group refer to even margins and 
regular paragraphing for encouraging regular eye-movements, short- 
er lines in the first reader, accessibility of material for reference and 
problem-solving, and the like. Statements of purposes dealing with 
the qualities or arrangement of illustrations are most frequent in the 
group dealing with physical characteristics. The objective most 
often repeated is to provide illustrations interpretative of the reading 
material. Other typical statements shown in the longer table are to 
provide illustrations which are a background for the stories (4 books) 
and which give opportunity for language development (5 books). 

The apparent neglect of such an obviously important purpose as 
the desire to follow scientific studies and suggestions of experienced 
educators may be explained by classing it with those purposes which 
are so generally followed that attention need no longer be directed 
to them. In the longer table purposes directed toward scientific 
studies of vocabulary selection are of the greatest frequency (8 
books). These usually refer to Gates’s or Thorndike’s vocabulary 
list.* The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education? has exerted some influence in directing writers 
to scientific studies (5 books). Specific types of studies given a few 
references are those concerning the selection of material by chil- 

ta) Arthur I. Gates, Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. Pp. 24. 

b) Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word Book. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921. Pp. vi+134. 
2 Report of the National Committee on Reading. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 


National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. x+356. 
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dren’s interests (5 books) and those in the field of silent reading (4 
books). Suggestions of experienced educators are mentioned in only 
five books. 

CONCLUSION 

It appears that the two main trends in the selection and arrange- 
ment of material in school readers are (1) a consideration of chil- 
dren’s interests and (2) a consideration of the value of the material 
to children. The results of this study show these two factors to be 
of almost equal importance. The expressed purposes next in fre- 
quency are (3) the development of powers and abilities in children 
and (4) the development of desirable characteristics in children. 
These two trends are also of almost equal frequency and, while con- 
siderably less frequent than the first two trends named, the third 
and the fourth are so often mentioned and rank so far above other 
trends as to deserve specific recognition. 

With respect to the low rank of the group of purposes expressed in 
terms of giving information, vicarious experience, and stimulation 
for activities, comparison of the data for Lists I and II indicates that 
the providing of information and vicarious experience is a decreasing 
tendency, while the desire to stimulate activities, although not of 
great frequency at present, is growing. 

Since statements concerning special physical features of the books 
and statements concerning scientific studies and suggestions of ex- 
perienced educators are found less frequently than might be ex- 
pected, it is possible that these purposes are so well known and so 
generally accepted that their observance is not usually shown by 
comment in the introductory material. 

In the more detailed study of purposes, the desires to provide 
graded material, to develop thought-getting power as an element of 
reading skill, to develop silent reading as the most important type of 
reading, and to include directing and study helps for pupils take 
high rank. 

The purposes expressed in the earlier and later series of books are 
in general very similar. There is a tendency to decrease the emphasis 
on the development of characteristics related to reading, on informa- 
tion, and on physical features of the books and to increase the em- 
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phasis on the stimulation of activities, on providing new and un- 
duplicated material, and on the individualization of instruction. 

In the primary grades types of material and physical makeup 
suitable to that level are emphasized, while in the upper grades the 
emphasis shifts to information, appreciation, activities, and con- 
duct. 

Since this study indicates that it is becoming the custom to in- 
clude only brief prefaces or to omit prefaces entirely, it is apparent 
that, in the future, studies concerning material in school readers will 
necessarily be based largely on a consideration of the material itself 
or on a study of teachers’ manuals. It may be well to keep this point 
in mind when considering the results of this investigation, although 
the writer believes the trend is not yet of sufficient importance to 
affect seriously the conclusions indicated. 





THE LAW GOVERNING THE DISMISSAL 
OF TEACHERS. III 


NEWTON EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


RIGHT OF TEACHER TO NOTICE AND HEARING 


Where the statutes vest in the employing agency the right to dis- 
miss teachers at discretion and without cause, it is not necessary 
that a teacher be given notice of the charges against him and an 
opportunity to explain his conduct. Where, on the other hand, the 
statutes require that a teacher be given notice and an opportunity 
to be heard in his defense, the procedure established by statute must 
be closely followed. If a teacher is dismissed without a hearing under 
such circumstances, the board will be estopped from pleading the 
grounds for dismissal, whatever these may be, in an action by the 
teacher for breach of contract. In other words, the grounds for dis- 
missal cannot be shown unless they have been ascertained and acted 
on in the manner prescribed by statute.” In case the statutes provide 
that teachers can be dismissed for cause only, a teacher, according to 
the great weight of authority, cannot be legally dismissed without 
having been given notice of the charges preferred and an opportunity 
to be heard in his defense.’ As a rule, it is not necessary that the 
statutes expressly provide for notice and hearing; it is sufficient if 
they provide that a teacher be dismissed for cause only. Thus, it was 

t Gillan v. Board of Regents, 88 Wis. 7, 58 N.W. 1042, 24 L.R.A. 336; The Queen v. 
Governors of Darlington School, 6 Q.B. (Adolphus and Ellis, N.S.) 682. 

2 School District No. 26 v. McComb, 18 Colo. 240, 32 Pac. 424; School District No. 1 
v. Parker, 260 Pac. (Colo.) 521. 


3 Trustees of State Normal School v. Cooper, 150 Pa. 78, 24 Atl. 348; Corrigan v. 
School Committee, 250 Mass. 334, 145 N.E. 530; Clark v. Wild Rose Special School 
District No. 90, 47 N.D. 297, 182 N.W. 307; Taylor v. School District No. 1, 15 Ariz. 
262, 138 Pac. 13; Morley v. Power, 5 Lea (73 Tenn.) 691; School District No. 2 v. Shuck, 
49 Colo. 526, 113 Pac. 511; School District No. 3 v. Hale, 15,Colo. 367, 25 Pac. 308; 
School District No. 25 v. Youberg, 77 Colo. 202, 235 Pac. 351; Kellison v. School District 
No. 1, 20 Mont. 153, 50 Pac. 421; State v. Wunderlich, 144 Minn. 368, 175 N.W. 677. 
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said by the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts in a recent 
case: 
Where the power is given to remove “for cause,’”’ removal is not authorized 
without notice and hearing even though the statute does not so provide in 
The term removal “for cause’? means removal “for cause sufficient 
in law.” That can only be determined after an opportunity to be heard and a 
finding so that the sufficiency of the cause may be determined in court. 


In a case which came before the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania,’ 
the principal of a state normal school was dismissed without notice 
or hearing on the ground of immoral conduct. In holding that the 
dismissal was illegal, the court said: 

When he asked for a reason for such treatment, he was pointed to his con- 
viction upon four distinct charges of immoral conduct spread upon the minutes 
of the board of trustees. When he denied the regularity of such action, a court 
of equity was appealed to by the trustees to close his mouth and tie his hands. 
He comes into this court by appeal, and asks whether he may be lawfully tried, 
convicted, and sentenced without so much as notice that he is accused? 

A good character is a necessary part of the equipment of a teacher. Take this 
away, or blacken it, and the doors of professional employment are practically 
closed against him. Before this is done there should be at least a hearing, at 
which the accused may show that the things alleged are not true, or if true are 
suspectible of an explanation consistent with good morals and his own profes- 
sional fidelity. We think it is plain, too plain for serious discussion, that the 
action of the trustees was irregular and unjust to the appellant. 


Similarly, in a North Dakota case? a teacher was dismissed for 
neglect of duty without notice and opportunity to be heard. The 
statutes authorized the dismissal of teachers for cause but made no 
mention of the right of a teacher to a hearing. Nevertheless, the 
court held that notice and a hearing were essential: 

We are of the opinion that the statute authorizes removal only for cause as 
distinguished from removal at the pleasure of the school board, and that the 
cause must be a real cause affecting the interests of the school. It is elementary 
that where the power to dismiss an employee of a public corporation is condi- 
tioned upon the existence of cause therefor, the employee has a right to know the 
nature of the charge or charges which it is claimed constitute cause, and the 
further right to a reasonable opportunity to appear and defend against the 
charge or charges. 

t Corrigan v. School Committee, 250 Mass. 334, 145 N.E. 530. 

2 Trustees of State Normal School v. Cooper, 150 Pa. 78, 24 Atl. 348. 

3 Clark v. Wild Rose Special School District No. 90, 47 N.D. 297, 182 N.W. 307. 
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Some courts hold, however, that a teacher is not entitled to notice 
and hearing unless such right is expressly conferred by statute.' 
These courts reason that the relation between a school board and a 
teacher is simply that of employer and employee. An employer, it is 
said, may dismiss an employee without giving notice of charges or an 
opportunity to be heard. If the dismissal is without legal cause, the 
employer is liable in an action for breach of contract. In a case de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of Washington,? for example, a statute 
authorized the dismissal of teachers “for sufficient cause.”’ In hold- 
ing that no notice or hearing was required, the court said: 

A teacher is an employee, and not a public officer They are employed 
in this state by contracts for definite periods with the teacher as one party and 
the board of directors of the school district as the other. In the absence of express 
legislation we do not think it can be successfully maintained that one party toa 
contract must sit as a tribunal before exercising its privilege of terminating it. 

Of course, if the contract is terminated wrongfully, the district is liable for the 
damages suffered, but we hold that the use of the words “for sufficient cause” is 
simply a limitation upon the power to discharge given by the same section. The 
investigation which the board may see fit to make is within its own discretion. 
It should, and probably will, where practicable, discuss matters with the teacher 
before acting. 


Although a teacher may be entitled to a hearing, it is not, as a 
rule, necessary that the board of education adopt the formal pro- 
cedure of a court of law. All that is required is that the teacher be 
notified of the charges against him and be given an opportunity to 
explain or justify his course of action. The board may adopt what- 
ever procedure it sees fit so long as justice be done.’ Failure to take 
evidence under oath or to keep a record of proceedings is immaterial.‘ 
In determining whether a school board had adopted the proper pro- 


t State v. Preston, 120 Wash. 569, 208 Pac. 47; Foreman v. School District No. 25, 
81 Ore. 587, 159 Pac. 1155; Ridenour v. Board of Education, 15 Misc. Rep. 418, 37 
N.Y.S. 109, 72 N.Y. St. Rep. 155; Ewin v. Independent School District No. 8, 10 Idaho 
102, 77 Pac. 222; Maxey v. Board of Trustees, 187 Ky. 729, 220 S.W. 732. 

2 State v. Preston, 120 Wash. 569, 208 Pac. 47. 

3 People v. Board of Education, 3 Hun. (N.Y.) 177; School District No. 23 v. McCoy, 
30 Kan. 268, 1 Pac. 97, 46 Am. Rep. 92; School District No. 25 v. Youberg, 77 Colo. 202, 
235 Pac. 351; Kirkpatrick v. Independent School District of Liberty, 53 Ia. 585, 5 N.W. 
750. 

4 School District No. 23 v. McCoy, 30 Kan. 268, 1 Pac. 97, 46 Am. Rep. 92. 
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cedure in dismissing a teacher for incompetence, a New York court 
said: 

This supervisory power is not necessarily in the nature of a judicial trial of 
issues of fact. The substantial duty of the board is, to see that injustice has not 
been done to the teacher by the trustees [ward trustees], and that the removal 
has not been made upon improper or inadequate grounds. The delicate nature of 
the duty devolved upon the trustee, to see to it that unfit or incompetent per- 
sons are not put or kept in charge of the children who attend the common schools, 
forbids the idea of a trial with the formality and strictness that belong to courts. 
It is only necessary to suggest that they must often act upon moral convictions, 
rather than established facts, and upon evidences of unfitness, physical, mental, 
or moral, that would not, in courts, be such proof as would justify a verdict of 
guilt of specific offenses or immoralities.* 


A teacher, however, has a right to a fair hearing by those who sit 
in judgment of his ability or conduct. A member of a school board 
who is prejudiced against a teacher may be restrained from sitting 
as a member of the tribunal to hear and determine charges against 
him. A case decided by the Supreme Court of Washington! illus- 
trates the application of the rule. The superintendent of schools of 
Seattle was charged with malfeasance in office, with conduct unbe- 
coming a superintendent of schools, and with disobedience to the 
rules of the board of directors. One of the members of the board of 
directors, who was a personal enemy of the superintendent, publicly 
announced his intention of finding the superintendent guilty no mat- 
ter what the evidence might be. The Supreme Court issued an in- 
junction restraining this member of the board from sitting at the 
trial. 

The same principle of law is illustrated by other cases. In Massa- 
chusetts* a teacher was dismissed as a result of votes cast by two 
members of the school committee who were actuated by feelings of 
political resentment and ill will against the teacher, more or less 

* People v. Board of Education, 3 Hun. (N.Y.) 177. 

2 School District No. 23 v. McCoy, 30 Kan. 268, 1 Pac. 97, 46 Am. Rep. 92; State v. 
Board of Education, 19 Wash. 8, 52 Pac. 317, 40 L.R.A. 317, 67 Am. St. Rep. 706; 
Sweeney v. School Committee, 249 Mass. 525, 144 N.E. 377; Christensen v. Plummer, 130 
Minn. 440, 153 N.W. 862. 

3 State v. Board of Education, 19 Wash. 8, 52 Pac. 317, 40 L.R.A. 317, 67 Am. St. 
Rep. 706. 

4 Sweeney v. School Committee, 249 Mass. 525, 144 N.E. 377. 
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openly expressed and exhibited. The court issued a writ of man- 
damus reinstating the teacher in his position. In the state of Wash- 
ington a statute provided that a teacher who had been dismissed 
might appeal to the county superintendent of schools to review the 
action of the school board. Where, however, the superintendent had 
been the moving force in dismissing a teacher and had prejudged her 
case, the court held that the appeal was unnecessary. The teacher 
might carry her case directly to the courts." 


DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT 


A teacher who is illegally dismissed should not assume as a matter 
of course that he can recover the wages accruing for the remainder of 
his term of employment. The amount due under the contract is 
prima facie the measure of recovery, but the board of education is 
entitled to deduct from that amount as mitigated damages whatever 
it can show the plaintiff has earned in other employment or could 
have earned by reasonable diligence in seeking other employment 
of the same general kind.? The burden of showing what the teacher 
could have earned in other employment, however, is upon the board 
and not upon the teacher.’ The rule governing damages recoverable 
for the breach of a teacher’s contract has been clearly expressed by 
the Supreme Court of Iowa as follows: 

When such contract is disregarded by the school district and the teacher is 
denied the right to perform, it is her duty to find other employment, and, when 
sued, the school district may show that she has found other employment, or 
that by the use of reasonable diligence she might have found other employment 
for the purpose of mitigating the damages; but, if the discharged teacher did not 
accept other employment, her damages should not be diminished for failure to 
secure it, unless it be shown that by reasonable diligence she might have secured 


* Caffrey v. Superior Court, 72 Wash. 444, 130 Pac. 747. 

2 Shill v. School Township of Rock Creek, 209 Ia. 1020, 227 N.W. 412; Byrne v. 
Independent School District of Strubee, 139 Ia. 618, 117 N.W. 983; School Directors v. 
Kimmel, 31 Ill. App. 537; School Directors of District No. 1 v. Birch, 93 Ill. App. 499; 
School Directors of District No. 2 v. Orr, 88 Ill. 648; School Directors v. Crews, 23 Ill. 
App. 367; Ottinger v. School District No. 25, 157 Ark. 82, 247 S.W. 789; School District 
No. 21 v. Hudson, 277 S.W. (Ark.) 18; Gardner v. North Little Rock Special School Dis- 
trict, 161 Ark. 466, 257 S.W. 73; School District No. 65 v. Wright, 42 S.W. (Ark.) 555; 
Edwards v. School District No. 73, 297 S.W. (Mo.) root. 

3 School Directors of District No. 2 v. Orr, 88 Ill. 648; Doyle v. School Directors, 36 Tl. 
App. 653; School Directors v. Crews, 23 Ill. App. 367; Edwards v. School District No. 73, 
297 S.W. (Mo.) roor. 
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employment of the same grade in the same locality where she was employed to 
teach. She was not required to accept employment in another locality or of a 
different or lower grade. The law is very clear on this proposition. 


While a teacher who has been discharged without legal cause 
must be reasonably diligent in seeking other employment in order 
to mitigate the damages which the board may be required to pay, 
he is not bound to accept work of a nature fundamentally different 
from that which he agreed to perform in his contract. In the case of 
Jackson v. Independent School District of Steamboat Rock,? for ex- 
ample, a teacher had been employed to teach in the intermediate de- 
partment. In January the board offered her a contract to teach in 
the high-school department at the same salary. When she refused 
to accept the offer, she was dismissed. In holding that the teacher 
was not bound to accept the offer in order to mitigate damages, the 
court said: 

When a servant is wrongfully discharged, he is not bound to accept new em- 
ployment from the same master, unless (1) the work is in the same general line 
as that of the first employment, and (2) the offer is made in such a manner as 
that its acceptance will not amount to a modification of the original agreement. 
If we were prepared to say that the higher grade of teaching offered was of such 
a character as that plaintiff was in duty bound to accept it, yet it does not appear 
that the offer was so made that plaintiff could have accepted it without modify- 
ing her original agreement. It was defendant’s duty to make this showing 
The law would not thus compel plaintiff either to make a new agreement with 
defendant or lose all her rights under the old one. If plaintiff had accepted the 
offer as alleged to have been made, and found herself incompetent for the new 
work, she would have been liable to discharge under the new agreement, and 
her rights under the other would have been lost. The offer, as set up, does not 
constitute a defense in whole or part. 


Similarly, it has been held that a person who is employed as a 
school principal need not accept a position as a teacher. If a teacher 
is dismissed during the summer vacation, it is not necessary, accord- 
ing to the Supreme Court of Michigan, that he seek other employ- 
ment before the school opens.‘ In such a case the teacher is not pre- 
sumed to be out of employment until the proffered services have been 
rejected. If a teacher holds a contract to teach a common school for 


t Byrne v. Independent School District of Sirubee, 139 Ia. 618, 117 N.W. 983. 

2 Jackson v. Independent School District of Steamboat Rock, 110 Ia. 313, 81 N.W. 596. 
3 Williams v. School District No. 189, 104 Wash. 659, 177 Pac. 635. 

4 Farrell v. School District No. 2, 98 Mich. 43, 56 N.W. 1053. 
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a definite term, he cannot be transferred at the option of the board to 
the position of truant officer.* It has been held, however, that one 
who holds a contract of employment as a high-school principal is 
bound to accept at the same salary an elementary-school principal- 
ship in order to mitigate the damages due him by the board.” 

In an unusual case decided by the Supreme Court of Arkansas, 
it was shown that a teacher was ill for some time after dismissal and 
during the life of the contract. The lower court refused to instruct 
the jury that she was not entitled to pay for the time she was ill. The 
Supreme Court held that there was no error in the instructions to the 
jury. The teacher might or might not have been ill if she had not been 
forced to change her position. 

A teacher dismissed without legal cause and securing other em- 
ployment is entitled, when the amount of damages due him is de- 
termined, to have deducted from the amount earned in the new posi- 
tion the expenses necessarily incurred in securing it and the neces- 
sary additional cost occasioned by the changed conditions of living.‘ 
A Colorado case illustrates the rule. A teacher employed to teach 
in Georgetown was dismissed without legal cause. Later she ob- 
tained employment in Cripple Creek but found that the cost of living 
was twenty dollars a month more in Cripple Creek than it would 
have been in Georgetown. From the amount the teacher earned in 
Cripple Creek during the term of her original contract, the court 
allowed a deduction to cover the cost of railroad fare from George- 
town to Cripple Creek and to cover the extra cost of living. The net 
earnings at Cripple Creek thus arrived at were deducted from the 
amount due the teacher under her contract, and the amount so de- 
termined was the measure of the teacher’s damages. 

Where a teacher who has been illegally dismissed secures other em- 
ployment for a longer term than that covered in the original contract, 

t Russellville Special School District No. 14 v. Tinsley, 156 Ark. 283, 245 S.W. 831. 

2 Ryan v. Mineral County High School District, 27 Colo. App. 63, 146 Pac. 792. 

3 School District No. 21 v. Hudson, 277 S.W. (Ark.) 18. 

4 School District No. 3 v. Nash, 27 Colo. App. 551, 140 Pac. 473. See also, Develop- 
ment Company of America v. King, 170 Fed. 923; Tufts v. Plymouth Gold Mining Com- 
pany, 14 Allen (96 Mass.) 407; Dickinson v. Talmage, 138 Mass. 249; Van Winkle v. 
Satterfield, 58 Ark. 617, 25 S.W. 1113, 23 L.R.A. 853. 


5 School District No. 3 v. Nash, 27 Colo. App. 551, 140 Pac. 473. 
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it has been held that no deduction should be allowed to cover the 
expenses incurred in securing the new employment. In an Arkansas 
case’ a superintendent of schools was illegally dismissed, but after 
dismissal he was elected mayor of the city for a term of two years. 
The court held that he was not entitled to deduct from the amount 
he had earned as mayor the expenses he had incurred in securing the 
office. The court said: 

Plaintiff’s election expenses were incurred in securing the office of mayor for 
a full term of two years, and should not be deducted from the salary earned dur- 
ing the first part of the term. The expenses are referable to the full term and 
could not be apportioned to different periods. Whether election expenses should 
be deducted under any circumstances we need not now decide. 


CONCLUSIVENESS OF BOARD ACTION IN DISMISSAL 
OF TEACHERS 


When a teacher is dismissed for cause, there may arise the ques- 
tion of the finality of the determination of the board that a cause 
for dismissal existed. In other words, may the teacher appeal to the 
courts to determine whether cause for dismissal existed? On this 
question there is some difference of opinion, although the weight of 
authority is to the effect that the action of a board in dismissing a 
teacher is not conclusive; whether the board had sufficient grounds 
to discharge a teacher is a question to be determined finally by the 
courts.? Thus, it was said by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma: 


If the school board may then make a contract authorizing them to discharge 
a teacher for incompetency or other good cause, how is this power to be exer- 
cised? Certainly not arbitrarily and for mere personal reasons. There must exist 
a substantial cause, and the school board must take some definite and affirma- 
tive action to ascertain the truth. It will not be enough to accept vague rumors 
and neighborhood gossip emanating from dissatisfied pupils. It is the duty of the 
school board to visit the school, examine into the conduct and management of 


* Gardner v. North Little Rock Special School District, 161 Ark. 466, 257 S.W. 73. 

2 Urie v. Board of Education, 86 Okla. 265, 208 Pac. 210; School District No. 62 v. 
Morgan, 127 Okla. 193, 260 Pac. 46; Felton v. Nordland School District, 47 S.D. 183, 
196 N.W. 960; Taylor v. School District No. 1, 15 Ariz. 262, 138 Pac. 13; School Directors 
v. Reddick, 77 Ill. 628; Board of Education v. Cook, 3 Kan. App. 269, 45 Pac. 119; Arm- 
strong v. Union School District No. 1, 28 Kan. 345; State v. Preston, 120 Wash. 569, 
208 Pac. 47; Morley v. Power, 5 Lea (73 Tenn.) 691; Courtright v. Consolidated Inde- 
pendent School District of Mapleton, 203 Ia. 26, 212 N.W. 368; Ewin v. Independent 
‘hook District No. 8, 10 Idaho 102, 77 Pac. 222. 
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the school, and after an impartial and considerate investigation, if they find 
that the teacher is not coming up to the requirements of the contract, then they 
may safely discharge the teacher when the contract so provides. But their ac- 
tion is not conclusive; they do not act judicially, and cannot, and the jury must 
be the final arbiter of the existence of the grounds for removal.? 


It has been held, moreover, that, where a teacher is dismissed for 
certain reasons and the reasons are recorded in the order of removal, 
the board is estopped, when sued by the teacher for her salary, from 
setting up other causes or reasons.’ 

Some courts hold, on the other hand, that a school board in dis- 
missing a teacher exercises quasi-judicial powers and that the de- 
termination of the board as to the existence of facts warranting dis- 
missal is conclusive unless the board acts arbitrarily, corruptly, or in 
bad faith.3 According to such cases, the only function of the courts 
is to determine whether the board abused its discretion or whether 
the cause assigned was a legal cause for dismissal. 

A case decided by the Supreme Court of Michigan‘ illustrates the 
reasoning underlying this line of decisions. A teacher entered into a 
contract which provided that he might be dismissed for “gross im- 
morality.” He was dismissed on that ground and appealed to the 
courts. In holding that the determination of the board was conclu- 
sive, the court said: 

The school board, a deliberative public body, in the exercise of a right, here 
reserved by contract, went to a hearing, quasi-judicial in character, and having 
grounds to sustain its finding, found that plaintiff had been guilty of gross im- 
morality and dismissed him. Surely, the school district may not be required to 
accept the finding of a jury upon this question rather than the finding of its 


school board. If such finding of the school board may be reviewed and reversed 
by a jury, the government of our schools may be impaired and the position of 


1 School District No. 94 v. Gautier, 13 Okla. 194, 73 Pac. 954. 

2 Darter v. School District No. 50, 161 Ill. App. 284; Neville v. School Directors of 
District No. 1, 36 Ill. 71. 

3 Finch v. Fractional School District No. 1, 225 Mich. 674, 196 N.W. 532; White- 
head v. School District of North Huntingdon Township, 145 Pa. 418, 22 Atl. 991; McCrea 
v. School District of Pine Township, 145 Pa. 550, 22 Atl. 1040; Goldsmith v. Board of 
Education, 66 Cal. App. 157, 225 Pac. 783; Corrigan v. School Committee, 250 Mass. 
334, 145 N.E. 530; Baird v. School District No. 25, 41 Wyo. 451, 287 Pac. 308. See also, 
School District No. 18 v. Davies, 69 Kan. 162, 76 Pac. 409. 

4 Finch v. Fractional School District No. 1, 225 Mich. 674, 196 N.W. 532. 
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school boards in dealing with such cases will be precarious indeed. Such finding 
and determination of the board are conclusive unless the board acted corruptly, 
in bad faith, or in clear abuse of its powers. 


In some jurisdictions the statutes provide that a teacher who has 
been dismissed may appeal to the county superintendent of schools, 
to the state superintendent of public instruction, or to the state 
board of education, or to all these tribunals in sequential order. Or- 
dinarily, when a teacher is given the right to appeal from the decision 
of the school board to a higher officer or board, the determination of 
that officer or board with respect to the existence or nonexistence of 
facts warranting dismissal is final and conclusive and not subject to 
review by the courts." However, the finding of such an officer or 
tribunal is not conclusive with respect to the law. That is, the courts 
will review the case to determine whether the officer to whom the 
case was appealed had jurisdiction,? or whether there has been a mis- 
taken interpretation of the law,’ or whether the officer has abused 
his discretion.‘ 

A Minnesota case is in point. The charter of the city of St. Paul 
authorized the commissioner of education of the city to remove 
teachers after notice and a hearing. A teacher who had been re- 


moved on charges of inefficiency appealed to the Supreme Court. 
The court, however, refused to consider the question of the teacher’s 
efficiency: 

The manner of making such removals is wholly within the control of the legis- 
lature, and when the law which gives the power to remove provides by whom and 


t State v. Wunderlich, 144 Minn. 368, 175 N.W. 677; Jackson v. Independent School 
District of Steamboat Rock, 110 Ia. 313, 81 N.W. 596; Draper v. Commissioner of 
Public Instruction, 66 N.J. Law 54, 48 Atl. 556; Thompson v. Board of Education, 57 
N.J. Law 628, 31 Atl. 168. 

2 State v. Trumper, 69 Mont. 468, 222 Pac. 1064; State v. Wunderlich, 144 Minn. 
368, 175 N.W. 677; Doubet v. Board of Directors of Independent District of Clearfield, 
135 Ia. 95, 111 N.W. 326; Perkins v. Board of Directors, 56 Ia. 476, 9 N.W. 356; Hobbs 
v. Germany, 94 Miss. 469, 49 So. 515, 22 L.R.A. (N.S.) 983. 

3 State v. Trumper, 69 Mont. 468, 222 Pac. 1064; State v. Wunderlich, 144 Minn. 
368, 175 N.W. 677; State v. Abshier, 263 S.W. (Tex.) 263; People v. Cooley, 132 N.Y.S. 
625; People v. Van Horn, 20 Colo. App. 215, 77 Pac. 978; Thompson v. Board of Educa- 
tion, 57 N.J. Law 628, 31 Atl. 168; Hobbs v. Germany, 94 Miss. 469, 49 So. 515, 22 
L.R.A. (N.S.) 983; State v. Graham, 60 Wis. 395, 19 N.W. 359. 

4 State v. Abshier, 263 S.W. (Tex.) 263. 

5 State v. Wunderlich, 144 Minn. 368, 175 N.W. 677. 
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in what manner that power shall be exercised, the only question open to exami- 
nation by the courts is whether the statutory requirements have been complied 
with. Here the commissioner of education had the power to remove; the charges 
were sufficient in law to justify exercising the power, and the procedure followed 
was that prescribed by the charter. 

The charter vested the commissioner with power to determine as a fact 
whether reasons justifying removal existed, and makes no provision for review- 
ing or questioning his decision in any manner. The court can determine whether 
the reasons for removal found by him to exist are sufficient in law to justify the 
removal, and whether in reaching his decision he has pursued the course marked 
out by the charter, but it cannot substitute its own judgment for that of the 
commissioner as to matters of fact which the commissioner was authorized to de- 
termine. The commissioner may act on his own knowledge or on information 
furnished him by others. He is the judge of its sufficiency. 


_ REMEDIES OPEN TO DISMISSED TEACHERS 


A teacher who has been illegally dismissed has a right of action 
against the school board in its corporate capacity for breach of con- 
tract;? there is no right of action against the school-board members 
personally unless they have acted maliciously or in bad faith. A 
teacher who is wrongfully discharged may immediately thereafter 
bring action for damages. 

A teacher who has secured judgment against a school district for 
breach of contract may, in case the district refuses to pay his claim, 
bring action for a writ of mandamus to compel payment. If the dis- 
trict has no funds with which to pay, a writ of mandamus will issue 
to compel the proper authorities to raise the required amount by 
taxation.‘ 

Since the teacher is an employee and not a public officer, he can- 
not, if employed for a definite term, secure a writ of injunction re- 
straining the school authorities from dismissing him. A court of 

* Burkhead v. Independent School District, 107 Ta. 29, 77 N.W. 491; Underwood v. 
Board of County School Commissioners, 103 Md. 181, 63 Atl. 221; Jackson School 
Township v. Shera, 8 Ind. App. 330, 35 N.E. 842. 

2 Sprowl v. Smith, 40 N.J. Law 314; Gregory v. Small, 39 Ohio St. 346; Adams v. 
Thomas, 11 Ky. L. Rep. 701, 12 S.W. 940; Burton v. Fulton, 49 Pa. St. 151. 

3 Sarle v. School District No. 27, 255 Pac. (Ariz.) 994; Edwards v. School District No. 
73, 297 S.W. (Mo.) 1001; Boswell v. Consolidated School District No. 8, 10 S.W. (2nd) 
(Mo.) 665; Robinson v. Cabin Creek Board of Education, 70 W.Va. 66, 73 S.E. 3373 
Cheyenne County High School District No. 1 v. Graves, 87 Colo. 52, 284 Pac. 1026; 
56 C.J. 410. 

4 Bear v. Commissioners, 124 N.C. 204, 70 Am. St. Rep. 586. 
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equity will not issue an injunction in such a case because the teacher 
has an adequate remedy for breach of contract in a court of law." 
Neither may the patrons of the school, even though they be tax- 
payers, enjoin the board from dismissing a teacher.? In the case of 
Jensen v. Independent Consolidated School District No. 85,3 for ex- 
ample, a taxpayer sought to enjoin the dismissal of a teacher. In 
denying the injunction, the court used the following language: 


The plaintiff cannot by the extraordinary remedy of injunction compel the 
school board to keep one employee and enjoin it from employing another em- 
ployee. Neither can the board be enjoined from violating its contract with a 
person for his personal services as a teacher All that plaintiff can require is 
that the school be open under competent teachers as provided by law and that 
all children be afforded equal educational facilities. He has no authority to pre- 
vent the employment of a particular competent teacher 

Contracts for personal service or personal skill will not be enforced, nor will 
the putting an end to such contracts be restrained. This is especially true when 
the employment involves public interest and relates, as it does here, to matters 
which are purely administrative in character. 


Similarly, it is well settled that, when a teacher is under employ- 
ment for a definite term, a writ of mandamus will not be issued to 
reinstate him in a position from which he has been wrongfully dis- 


missed.* The relation existing between the teacher and the school 
board is purely contractual, and the teacher, therefore, has adequate 
remedy at law for breach of contract. Thus, it was said by the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska: 


The contract to teach in the common or free schools . . . . is one of employ- 
ment, and the relative positions occupied by the district represented by the board 
and the teacher are those of employer and employee. A teacher in the schools of 


t School District No. 13 v. Ward, 40 Okla. 97, 136 Pac. 588; School District No. 1 v. 
Carson, 9 Colo. App. 6, 46 Pac. 846. The Supreme Court of Mississippi has, however, 
held otherwise in Campbell v. Warwick, 142 Miss. 510, 107 So. 657. 

2 Donald v. Stauffer, 140 Miss. 752, 106 So. 357; Jensen v. Independent Consolidated 
School District No. 85, 160 Minn. 233, 199 N.W. 911; Greer v. Austin, 40 Okla. 113, 136 
Pac. 590, 51 L.R.A. (N.S.) 336; School District No. 1 v. Carson, 9 Colo. App. 6, 46 Pac. 
846; Schwier v. Zitike, 136 Ind. 210, 36 N.E. 30. 

3 Jensen v. Independent Consolidated School District No. 85, 160 Minn. 233, 199 
N.W. grt. 

4 Taylor v. Marshall, 12 Cal. App. 549, 107 Pac. 1012; State v. Smith, 49 Neb. 755, 
69 N.W. 114; Bays v. State, 6 Neb. 167. In Tennessee a contrary rule obtains. A 
teacher who has been illegally dismissed will be restored to her position by mandamus. 
In that state, however, a teacher is held to be an officer and not a mere employee 
(Morley v. Power, 5 Lea [73 Tenn.] 691). 
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the ordinary district is not a public officer, nor is his position an office 

This being true, for any violation of the rights of a teacher under an existing 
contract, there would be an adequate remedy in an action to recover damages 
for a breach of the contract, and mandamus would not lie. 


It follows that a teacher who has been dismissed has no right to 
retain possession of the school property,? even though the dismissal 
may have been illegal. In a New York case‘ a teacher who had been 
dismissed attempted to enter the schoolhouse and continue the 
school but was prevented from doing so by force. She brought ac- 
tion against the trustee for assault and battery. The court ruled 
against the teacher because she had no right to enforce specific per- 
formance of her contract. Similarly, in Arkansas it was held that a 
superintendent of schools who had been illegally removed had no 
right to continue in possession of school property.’ The court said: 


If Gardner was wrongfully discharged, a fact which may be conceded for the 
purposes of the present case, he has his remedy at law for the breach of the 
contract of employment. But the right to recover damages for the broken con- 
tract, if that right exists, does not justify him in refusing to surrender possession 
of the property and affairs of the school district. 


In Tennessee, however, it has been held that a court of equity 


will not aid school authorities in dispossessing a teacher of school 
property where the teacher has been illegally dismissed,® but in that 
state a teacher is held to be an officer and not a mere employee. 

A teacher who holds his position under a permanent-tenure act, 
subject to dismissal for cause shown, may, when illegally dismissed, 
be restored to his position by mandamus.’ Under such circumstances 
the teacher has no adequate remedy at law because, the term of 
his employment being an indefinite time, it is impossible to deter- 
mine the measure of his damages. 

t State v. Smith, 49 Neb. 755, 69 N.W. 114. 

2 Swartwood v. Walbridge, 10 N.Y.S. 862, 31 N.Y. St. Rep. 757. 

3 Gardner v. Goss, 147 Ark. 178, 227 S.W. 25. 

4 Swartwood v. Walbridge, 10 N.Y.S. 862, 31 N.Y. St. Rep. 757. 

5 Gardner v. Goss, 147 Ark. 178, 227 S.W. 25. 

6 Thompson v. Gibbs, 97 Tenn. 489, 37 S.W. 277, 34 L.R.A. 548. 


7 State v. Board of School Directors of City of Milwaukee, 179 Wis. 284, 191 N.W. 746; 
Kennedy v. Board of Education, 82 Cal. 483, 22 Pac. 1042; People v. Board of Education, 
174 N.Y. 169; State v. Board of Education, 18 N.M. 183, 135 Pac. 96, 49 L.R.A. (N.S.) 
62. 





READING ACHIEVEMENT IN FIRST-GRADE 
ACTIVITY PROGRAMS 


J. MURRAY LEE 
Public Schools, Burbank, California 


A survey of first-grade reading in California has raised several 
questions concerning the effect of the activity program on the learn- 
ing of reading. The results of the survey indicate that pupils in class- 
rooms doing a great deal of activity work do not learn to read as well 
as do other pupils. This finding is not an indictment of the activity 
program but rather indicates that there are questions which should 
be answered by further studies. These questions can best be con- 
sidered after the conditions under which this finding was determined 
are thoroughly understood. The procedure of the survey and the 
reading tests will, therefore, be briefly described. 


THE SURVEY 


The survey consisted in a voluntary state-wide testing program 
in first-grade reading conducted during May, 1931. The tests used 
were the Lee-Clark Reading Tests, Primer and First Reader, Forms 
A.* The Primer Test is based on the primer, and the First Reader 
Test is based on the first reader, of the Child-Story Readers. These 
books have been in use in the state for about two years and are the 
basic textbooks provided by the state. The tests were administered to 
11,167 pupils from all parts of the state. In some cases entire coun- 
ties were tested. Various types of schools co-operated, ranging from 
one-room rural schools to schools in cities with populations of 
30,000. Usable returns from 3,822 pupils were received from 144 dif- 
ferent classrooms. Each teacher represented filled out a tabulation 
sheet. This sheet, in addition to a distribution of the scores of the 
pupils, contained answers to certain questions dealing with the size 

t Published by Southern California School Book Depository, Los Angeles, California. 

*Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. French, 
Child-Story Readers: Primer, pp. 128; First Reader, pp. 152. Chicago: Lyons & Carna- 
han, 1927. 
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of the class, the number of classes in the room, the types of supple- 
mentary materials used, and the amount of activity work done. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TESTS 


The vocabulary of the reading test was carefully checked against 
the Gates reading vocabulary.’ Eighty per cent of the words used 
in the Primer Test and 74 per cent of those used in the First Reader 
Test are found in the first five hundred words of the Gates list. These 
reading tests were built to enable teachers to test first-grade pupils 
on a vocabulary that the children had studied. Much difficulty com- 
monly occurs in measuring the reading ability of first-grade pupils 
because the tests do not use the same vocabulary as that which the 
pupils have studied. These tests, constructed especially for users of 
the Child-Story Readers, eliminate much of the force of this criticism. 

The Primer Test consists of three parts: Auditory Stimuli, Visual 
Stimuli, and Following Directions. It is in booklet form, four pages 
in length, and is printed in primer-size type, especially adapted for 
primary use. 

Part I, Auditory Stimuli, consists of fifteen lines similar to the 
following example: 

the is Jack my 


The pupil is told to find the word “is” and draw a line under it. 
The test measures the ability of the child to recognize the written 
form of the word named orally. 

Part 2, Visual Stimuli, consists of eleven words—eight nouns and 
three verbs. These words are placed down the center of the page 
with pictures illustrating the words on both sides. There is a pic- 
ture for each word, with three extra pictures to insure that the pupil 
is not guessing. This test measures the ability of the child to recog- 
nize the meanings of words. 

Part 3, Following Directions, consists of twelve sentences of in- 
creasing difficulty, which are placed under pictures. The pupil is to 
mark the pictures according to the directions given in the sentences. 
This test measures the child’s ability to read a sentence with suffi- 
cient comprehension to execute a definite direction. 

The First Reader Test consists of five parts: Auditory Stimuli, 


t Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1926. Pp. 24. 4 
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Visual Stimuli, Following Directions, Completion, and Inferences. 
The mechanical arrangement is similar to that of the Primer Test, 
and the materials used in the first three parts are of the same types 
as the materials in the corresponding parts in the Primer Test. 

Part 4, Completion, consists of nine sentences in which the pupil 
is to pick out the last word. A sample is as follows: 


The dog stood on the 
showed steps other 


The test measures the ability of the pupil to understand the mean- 
ing of the sentence sufficiently well to pick out the last word of the 
sentence. The three choices contain only one response that is at all 
reasonable. This technique follows rather closely that used in the 
first reader of the Child-Story Readers. It also has the advantage of 
not involving recall or the remembering of the story on the part of 
the child; it requires only that the child read understandingly. The 
sentences are not taken directly from the book; consequently the 
possibility of memorization of the material on the part of some pupils 
is eliminated. Each sentence samples a different section of the book. 
The sentences are arranged in the order of occurrence in the book, as 
well as in the order of difficulty. 

Part 5, Inferences, consists of eight two-line stories in which the 
pupil must select the final word of the story. This test measures a 
higher type of understanding than does Part 4. The first item from 
Form A is as follows: 


1. Jack and Jane made a snow man. 
The snow man was 
red black white 


FINDINGS 
The teachers were asked to make a check on the tabulation sheet 
showing whether they were doing a great deal, some, very little, or 
no activity work with their classes. The sheets were separated into 
four divisions according to the amounts of activity work reported. 
Distributions of the scores for each group were made, and median 


grade placements were calculated. The median grade placements 
thus found are given in Table I together with the number of pupils in 
each group. Since the Primer Test was given in some cases to pupils 
in the low-first grade and in other cases to pupils in the high-first 
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grade and the First Reader Test to pupils in the high-first grade and 
low-second grade, there are four columns of data from which trends 
can be deduced. The table is read as follows: Of the low-first-grade 
pupils taking the Primer Test, the 191 pupils doing a “great deal” of 
activity made a median grade placement of 1.3, the 652 pupils doing 
“some” activity made a median grade placement of 1.7, etc. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from these data: First, the schools 
reporting a great deal of activity are definitely (from one to seven 
months) lower in silent-reading achievement than are those report- 
ing some, very little, or no activity work. This trend is apparent in 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 3,822 PuprLts ACCORDING TO AMOUNT OF ACTIVITY WoRK 
AND GRADE PLACEMENT ACHTEVED BY EACH Group IN READING TEST 








Prmer TEST First READER TEST 





Low-First Grade | High-First Grade | High-First Grade | Low-Second Grade 
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AcTIVITy 





Median Median Median 
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all four groups studied. Second, the number of pupils in each group 
show that the majority of schools report some activity. About 20 
per cent of the pupils have a great deal of activity, while about 6 per 
cent have no activity work. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


A number of factors which may have affected the results should 
be considered in interpreting the findings of the study. The main 
difficulty is concerned with the reporting of the amount of activity 
done. For example, of two teachers doing the same amount of ac- 
tivity work, one may have said that she was doing “some,” while 
another might have checked “a great deal.” This difficulty cannot 
be eliminated in studies of this type. 

A criticism which <an be directed against the findings by advo- 
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cat ‘the activity program is that the tests measure reading in a 
for: situation. The validity of this claim must be determined after 
studying the types of tests given. The tests are similar to other 
measures of first-grade reading. There would seem to be a doubt in 
the minds of some as to when a situation is formal or informal. 

Another possible objection is that the tests measure only a few 
phases of reading ability and a limited part of the total vocabulary. 
This objection leads to several questions which can only be answered 
through further research. 

Because of these limitations of the study, the fact that the classes 
of teachers reporting a great deal of activity work made lower scores 
on the Lee-Clark Reading Tests than did the average class should 
not be held as an indictment of the activity program. However, it 
suggests certain questions for further study. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY RESEARCH 


The questions presented can only be answered by careful research, 
most of which should use experimental and control groups. The fol- 
lowing questions seem to be in need of an answer. 

1. Does the postponement of the teaching of reading increase or 


decrease the number of non-readers? 

2. Do most activity programs provide an enriching experience in 
vocabulary which is of more ultimate value than is the usual instruc- 
tion in reading? 

3. What is the reading achievement in later grades of pupils who 
have been subjected to activity work in the first grade? 

4. Would classes doing a great deal of activity work make better 
scores on reading tests which sampled a much wider vocabulary than 
that measured by the tests given? 

5. Does the postponement of reading until the pupils are older 
make it possible for pupils to learn to read in a much shorter time 
than usual? 

6. Does learning to read provide the optimum rich and varied 
experience in the first grade, or would some other activity provide 
such experience? 

7.. What type of classroom procedure results in the most efficient 
establishment of a strong and permanent desire to read? 





CUES IN DIVISION PROBLEMS GIVEN IN NINE REP- 
RESENTATIVE TEXTBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
State Normal School, Jersey City, New Jersey 


This study deals with the types of problems involving division 
which are found in nine different textbooks in arithmetic for Grades 
ITI-VI, inclusive. In order that a pupil may decide which funda- 
mental process to use in solving a problem, there must be something 
in the problem which suggests addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
or division. For example, in the following problem there is a certain 
phrasing that must be interpreted to mean subtraction: ‘‘A boy 
needs 75 cents for a ball, but he has only 45 cents. How much more 
does he need?” This identifying phrasing is called a “cue.” A cue 
means the same thing to a pupil in problem-solving that it means to 
the actor in entering his rdle. Osburn reports a study of cues found 
in problems in a number of textbooks in arithmetic.’ His study of 
cues in problems involving multiplication is exhaustive and compre- 
hensive. 

Only the cues in problems were considered in the study reported 
in this article. A “problem” is defined as a statement in which one 
or more mathematical relationships are expressed. These relation- 
ships may be expressed in either concrete or abstract units. Osburn 
considered only those cues which occurred in problems expressed in 
concrete units, that is, pounds, feet, dollars, and the like. The writer 
cannot see that any distinction should be made between the ab- 
stract and the concrete units. The cue is no less apparent in the 
problem, “How many 6’s are there in 48?” than in the problem, 
“How many 6-inch lengths are there in 48 inches?”’ However, in this 
study no cues were considered which occurred in practice exercises. 
In these exercises no mathematical relationship is expressed between 
numbers; hence there are no problems in practice exercises. 

Worth J. Osburn, Corrective Arithmetic for Supervisors, Teachers, and Teacher- 
Training Classes, II, 4-37. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 
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If a pupil is to recognize cues in problems of different types, there 
must be a certain amount of transfer of training between similar 
problems. The pupil must pick out one or more similar elements 
in a new problem which will identify it with a problem already under- 
stood. Osburn has called this ability to identify common elements 
“the ability to see likenesses and differences.’’* Two things, then, 
are necessary to enable a pupil to make ready transfer between two 
problems: (1) The two problems must have some statement or ele- 
ment which is common to both. (2) The pupil must be conscious of 
this identity or likeness. The amount of transfer which will take 
place in problem-solving is practically dependent on the degree of 
likeness in the different cues. The cue is much more easily identified 
in some problems than in others. The following two problems illus- 
trate the relative difficulty in selecting cues: (1) “If 15 cents is di- 
vided equally among three children, how much will each child re- 
ceive?” (2) “How many acres are there in 800 square rods?” In 
the first of these two problems the phrase “divided equally” gives 
the clue to the process to be applied. In the second problem the 
clue is well hidden. Furthermore, all the needed data are not sup- 
plied; hence the pupil must fill in data as well as determine the 
process to use. 

Osburn found 190 types of cues which involved multiplication. 
When he grouped similar cues, there were still sixty-six types. If 
there is a corresponding number of cues for each of the other proc- 
esses, the total number of types of problems to be taught is extremely 
large. Of course, the factor of transfer is vital. If a pupil learns a 
few cues well, he may be able to transfer his ability to a type which 
he never saw before. Thus, a major problem for a teacher to decide 
is whether to teach a few cues well and depend on the pupil’s ability 
to transfer or to teach all the possible types and place no dependence 
on transfer. Osburn and Drennan experimented in the third grade 
to determine whether teaching a few cues well would be superior to 
teaching many different types. In the case of each of the four funda- 
mental processes, they selected the cues which occurred most fre- 
quently in five textbooks. The number of cues for each of the proc- 
esses was as follows: addition, four; subtraction, eight; multiplica- 


t Tbid., p. 8. 
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tion, ten; division, six. The results of the experiment are well sum- 
marized in the words of the authors. 

The results of this study show, however, that there is also marked transfer 
even in the case of pupils of low intelligence. These facts indicate that we are at 
last coming upon a sound technique for problem-solving. After many disap- 
pointments we can pin our faith on this simple procedure. Teach a few of the 
most important problem types thoroughly, and depend upon transfer for the 
remainder. Future research will undoubtedly bring about a better selection of 
types of problems to be taught." 


Since the conclusion quoted indicates that it is better to teach well 
a limited number of cues than to attempt to teach all possible types, 
a problem of vital importance is to decide which cues are to be 
taught. Furthermore, it is of no little concern to know how ade- 
quately different textbook-writers provide types of cues in the prob- 
lems offered in their books. The study reported in this article shows 
the degree to which there is uniformity of practice in textbooks as to 
the cues provided in problems in division. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


All the problems involving division in nine series of textbooks for 


Grades III—-VI were classified according to the type of cue found in 
each problem. The nine series selected were those used in a former 
study by the writer.? An attempt was made to include the problems 
given in the third book of each series, but the division cues in these 
problems were so hidden by the number of steps in the problems 
that this book could not be used in the study. The third book of 
each series, except Textbook Series C, offers the work for Grades VII 
and VIII. Therefore, in this study two books in each series were 
used except in the case of Textbook Series C, in which three books 
were analyzed. 

Only cues occurring five or more times were included in the study. 
Osburn also excluded any cue which did not occur at least five 
times. The final numerical value given to a cue was the average of 


tW. J. Osburn and L. J. Drennan, ‘Problem Solving in Arithmetic,’ Educational 
Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), X (March 4, 1931), 128. 

2 Foster E. Grossnickle, ‘‘Practice Material in the Estimation of the Quotient in 
Long Division Found in Current Textbooks,” Elementary School Journal, XXXTIII 
(October, 1932), 130-41. 
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its frequency in all the textbook series. Thus, if a cue occurred five 
or more times in each series, the average frequency of its appearance 
in the nine series would be the numerical value assigned to that par- 
ticular cue. The different cues were then arranged in the order of the 3 
average values. 








RESULTS OF THE STUDY i 

In the lists which follow are found the different cues arranged in 
the order of frequency of occurrence. First are given those cues 
which occur in all the nine textbook series included in this study. 











CuEs In Division Founp 1n Att NINE TEXTBOOK SERIES 


1. Finding the average when the sum is given. 

2. Finding a fractional part of a given amount. 

3. A is what part of B? 

4. Finding what per cent A is of B. 

6, Hf books cost dollars [or cents], find the cost of one book. 

6. At dollars [or cents] each, how many books can be bought for 
dollars [or cents]? 

7. How many X’s are in Y? 

8. Changing cupfuls, pints, or quarts to higher denominations. 
































In the following list are given the cues which occur in at least five 
of the textbook series. The first part of the list gives the cues found 
in one-step problems; the second part, the cues which occur in prob- 
lems of more than one step. 











CuEs IN Division Founp In AT LEAST FIVE TEXTBOOK SERIES 
CUES FOUND IN ONE-STEP PROBLEMS 

1. Divide by " 

2. If A trees are planted in each row, how many rows will it take for B trees? 

3. A is equal to how many times B? 

4. Changing pints, quarts, or pecks to higher denominations. 

5 

6 











. Changing ounces to pounds. 
. Finding a number when a percentage of the number is given. 
children. How 





7. sheets of paper are divided equally among 
many sheets does each child get? 

8. Changing feet to yards. 

9. If Ib. of food are used daily, how long will 

1o. Changing inches to feet. 

11. Changing cents, nickels, or dimes to higher denominations. 

12. How many dozens are there in N eggs? 

13. Changing pounds to tons. 








Ib. last? 
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14. Expressing a dimension of feet to a scale, 1’’=A’ [and the like]. 
15. What per cent of B is A? 

16. Changing seconds and minutes to higher denominations. 

17. In days there are weeks. 


CUES FOUND IN PROBLEMS OF MORE THAN ONE STEP 
1. Finding the average with the sum not given. 
2. At the rate of for cents, find the cost of oranges. 
3. The initial and final weights are given. Find the percentage of increase or 
decrease [and the like]. 
4. At the rate of for cents, how many oranges can be bought 
for cents? 








In the following list are found the cues which appear in less than 
a majority of the textbook series included in this study. In most 
cases the cue occurs in only one series. 


Cues In Diviston Founp In Four or FEWER TEXTBOOKS 
CUES FOUND IN ONE-STEP PROBLEMS 


1. What is the ratio of A ft. to B ft.? 
2. Find the quotient of A divided by B. 
3. If A trees are planted in B rows, how many trees are in each row [and the 
like]? 
. Finding one side of a rectangle when the area and the other side are given. 
. In 48 cents there are 6-cents. 
. Make a problem [in division]. 
. For dollars [or cents], you can buy 25-cent articles. 
. Finding a common factor of A and B. 
. Compare [by division] A with B. 
. Changing feet to miles. 
. A men go on a picnic that costs B dollars. What was each one’s share? 
. A yearly salary of dollars is how much per week? 
. A is what decimal part of B? 
. Changing square inches to square feet. 
15. Find the quotient of A and B. 
16. What part of A is B? 
17. How many times is A contained in B? 
18. The divisor is : the dividend is . Find the quotient. 
19. A yearly salary of dollars is how much per month? 
20. The sum and the average of a series of numbers are given. Find how 
many numbers there are. 
21. Changing rods to miles. 
22. What two factors multiplied together make ? 
23. Find the percentage of margin or profit on goods sold at 
the cost. 
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. How many pairs of gloves will gloves make? 
25. Changing days to years. 
26. How many gross are there in things? 
27. How many square miles are there in acres? 
28. Express sq. rd. as acres. 


CUES FOUND IN PROBLEMS OF MORE THAN ONE STEP 
1. Arectangular walk is A’X B’. How many square yards does it contain? 
2. If # yd. of ribbon costs cents, find the cost of one yard. 
3. At dollars [or cents] per hundredweight, find the cost of Ib. 
of hay. 
4. How many hundredweight are there in Ib? 
5. How many A-in. lengths can be cut from B yards of ribbon? 
6. Tests for divisibility of a series of numbers for divisors 3, 6, or 9. 
7. Find the cost of oranges at cents per dozen. 
8. Finding the number of board feet in a stick of lumber when the width is 
given in inches. 
9. Simplify by cancellation [a compound fraction]. 
ro. If a team won X games and lost Y games, what per cent of its games 
played did it win or lose? 
11. The volume of a cube and two dimensions are given. Find the third 
dimension. r 
12. Finding a per cent of a number by using aliquot parts of 100. 
13. For dollars [or cents] each, how many objects can be exchanged 
for A things at B cents each? 
14. The cost and the selling price are given. The profit or margin is what per 
cent of cost or selling price? 
15. How many gallons will a rectangular tank hold whose dimensions are 
A”X B’X Oe 
16. When former and present prices are given, find the rate of discount [in 
percentage]. 
17. How many acres are there in a rectangular field whose dimensions are A 
rods by B rods? 
18. Multiply A by B and add C. Then divide the result by X and give the 
quotient and the remainder. 
19. The enrolment of a school is A pupils. If B pupils are absent, what per 
cent are present? 
. Find the cost of Ib. of hay at dollars per ton. 
. Finding the L.C.D. of A, B, and C. 
. Finding the prime factors of 
. If A articles cost B cents, find the cost of N articles. 
24. When candy is selling for cents per pound, how many ounces can 
be bought for cents? 
25. How many A-in. lengths can be cut from B feet of ribbon? 
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26. At dollars per C or M, find the cost of shingles. 

27. Finding the amount of ingredients in a mixture when the ratio of the in- 
gredients is given. 

28. Aman works days for A articles at B cents each. How much per 


day does he receive? 
29. How many cubic yards of dirt must be removed from an excavation 


whose dimensions are A’X B’XC’? 

30. A man bought a car for dollars and paid cash. The re- 
mainder was paid in monthly instalments of dollars each. How many 
monthly instalments were made? 

31. Finding the heights of trees by the ratio method. 

32. When meat sells for cents per lb., find the cost of oz. 

A subjective element enters in a study of this type because there 
will always be disagreement of opinion concerning the degree of dif- 
ference in cues. It is debatable whether there are two separate cues 
in the following two problems: (1) “A is what per cent of B?” 
(2) “What per cent of Bis A?” All the nine textbook series offer the 
first of these cues, but only five books include the second cue. There 
is much similarity between the two types, but it is questionable 
whether a dull pupil can make a ready transfer from the one to the 
other. It must be remembered that there can be transfer between 
two situations only when the pupil is conscious of the identical ele- 
ments. The writer considered the two cues so unlike that each was 
treated separately. : 

The following cue occurs in only one textbook series: “How many 
times will A contain B?” The phraseology “will contain” is used 
very often in testing the accuracy of the estimated quotient figure. 
The writer showed elsewhere’ that the two types of phraseologies 
needed for long division are: ‘“How many X’s are in Y?” and “Will 
Y contain a certain number of X’s?” All the nine textbook series 
studied use the first of these cues. It is surprising to find that only 
one of the nine textbooks uses the phrasing “will contain” as a cue 
to symbolize division. 

In an earlier study, already referred to, the writer made a study 
of the types of estimations of the quotient figure found in the prac- 
tice exercises in long division provided in the same nine textbooks 
used in this study. It was found that the chief characteristic of the 


t Foster E. Grossnickle, “How To Test the Accuracy of the Estimated Quotient 
Figure,” Elementary School Journal, XXXII (February, 1932), 442-46. 
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practice exercises in the different textbooks was the extreme varia- 
bility in the number and the types of examples provided. Much of 
the same variability is found in the types of cues offered in different 
textbooks. It has been shown that only eight cues for division are 
found in all the nine textbooks. One measure of the amount of varia- 
tion among the cues in these nine textbook series is the total number 
of cues offered in the problems which involve division. The number 
of cues used in each textbook series is shown graphically in Figure 1. 
Textbook 

Series 

A (43) 

B (54) 

C (32) 

D (34) 

E (44) 

F (28) 

G (38) 

H (53) 

K (36) 





16 24 32 40 48 56 
Number of Cues 


Fic. 1.—The number of cues in division problems offered in each of nine textbook 
series. 


Although the amount of variability in the number of cues used in 
division prcblems in the different textbooks is much less than the 
variability in the number of practice examples provided, there is 
little uniformity in the number of cues offered. Textbook Series B 
contains about twice as many cues as Textbook Series F. Although 
no textbook series contains fewer than twenty-eight cues in division, 
there are only eight cues on which there is perfect agreement. 

The difference among the problems involving division offered in 
the nine textbook series is also shown by the cues which occur in 
only one textbook, as shown in Figure 2. Thirteen cues are found 
only in Textbook Series B, while Textbook Series D contains only 
two cues which are found in no other textbook. It should be remem- 
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bered that, unless a cue occurs at least five times, it is not considered 
in this study. In many cases cues which are frequently found in one 
textbook series appear at least once in one of the other books. 
Figures 1 and 2 show that there is much variability both in the 
total number of cues offered and in the number of cues found in only 
one textbook. The pupil who solves all the division problems in 
Textbook Series B secures a much wider sampling of types of prob- 
lems than the pupil who uses Textbook Series F. The differences 


Textbook 
Series 


A (7) 
B (13) 
C (3) 

(2) 


(3) 


(s) 
(8) 





"a 8 14 
Number of Cues 


Fic. 2.—The number of cues in division problems found in each of nine textbook 
series which are not found in any of the remaining eight series. 


in the number of cues show the necessity of determining the effec- 
tiveness of teaching a few cues well compared to the effectiveness of 
teaching many different types of cues with less emphasis on each 
type. If the results of the study of Osburn and Drennan are accepted, 
probably there is no need for offering as many types of cues as are 
provided in Textbook Series B. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
In this study the writer attempted to find the types of cues 
offered in division problems in nine current textbook series in arith- 
metic for Grades III-VI, inclusive. An earlier study was made to 
show what provision is made for practice examples in long division 
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in these same textbooks. The earlier study showed that much vari- 
ability exists in the types and the number of division examples of- 
fered in the practice exercises. To a lesser degree the same variability 
is characteristic of the cues given in the problems appearing in these 
textbooks. Only eight types of cues are found in all these books. 
Since one textbook contains fifty-four cues in division problems, 
there must be forty-six cues which may be missed if another textbook 
is used. 

The most important question arising from a study of this kind is: 
What cues should be taught or included in a textbook? There are at 
present no criteria to judge the relative worth of a cue except its ap- 
pearance in different textbooks. If usage is a valid criterion, then 
certain types of cues may be recommended for instructional pur- 
poses. This study shows that the eight types of cues found in all the 
books should be taught. If the majority ruling is accepted, the cues 
found in five or more of the textbooks should also be included in the 
accepted list. A total of twenty-five cues for one-step problems and 
four cues for problems of more than one step may, then, be consid- 
ered essential in Grades III—-VI, inclusive. No claim is made as to the 
worth of these cues except that they occur in a majority of the nine 
representative textbook series investigated in this study. There is 
great need for a scientific procedure to determine the relative worth 
of cues in problems. Until this scientific procedure is established, the 
teacher should probably teach pupils to solve the problems contain- 
- ing the cues in division which are now most frequently used in text- 
books. It is not to be inferred that other cues should not be taught, 
but the twenty-nine cues included in the first two lists in this article 
should constitute a core of minimum essentials for Grades III-VI, 
inclusive. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. II 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS anp NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


In the January number of the Elementary School Journal refer- 
ences were given to important studies published between April 1 and 
October 31, 1932, which deal with general administration, state 
school administration, and city school administration. The studies 
cited in this article are concerned with supervision, teaching staff, 
school finance, business management, and public relations. 


SUPERVISION? 

36. Farts, J. D. “A Specific and Workable Method of Supervision of Class- 
room Instruction,” American School Board Journal, LXXXV (August, 
1932), 29-30. 

Presents a score card for the rating of teaching and evaluates the items. 

37. LitTtEL, C. L. “How To Get Expert Supervision in the Small School Dis- 
trict,”” Nation’s Schools, X (October, 1932), 53-58. 

An account of the author’s experience in extending and improving the supervision 
of instruction in a small city school system. 

38. Orro, Henry J. “Implications for Administration and Teaching Growing 
Out of Pupil Failures in First Grade,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIII (September, 1932), 25-32. 

A brief discussion of certain concepts underlying promotional practice at the 
first-grade level. 

39. Prerce, PauLR. “Administrative Aspects of Testing in First-Grade Read- 
ing,”’ Elementary School Journal, XX XIII (October, 1932), 112-21. 
Describes the construction and the use of a first-grade reading test as a basis for 
the promotion of pupils. 

40. The Supervision of Instruction in the Elementary and Secondary Schools of 
Alabama. Bulletin of the State Department of Education, No. 10. Mont- 
gomery, Alabama: Division of Teacher Training, Certification, and Ele- 
mentary Education, State Department of Education, 1932. Pp. 56. 
Discusses the nature of results of supervision in the schools of Alabama in terms 
of general theory and practice and the testimony of teachers and administrators 
in the state. 

* See also reference No. 36 in the January, 1933, number of the School Review. 
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TEACHING STAFF 

. Eetts, WALTER CrosBy. “It Would Be Unfair To Reduce Teachers’ Sal- 
aries Now,” Nation’s Schools, X (September, 1932), 17-22. 
Presents statistics pertaining to living expenses of teachers and certain non-pro- 
fessional groups. 

. PatmerR, JAMES B. “The Depression as an Incentive in Preparing Rural 
Teachers,” Nation’s Schools, X (July, 1932), 21-27. 
Discusses responsibility of teacher-training institutions in the light of oversupply 
of trained teachers and recent changes in rural economics. 

. SCHULTZ, J. S. “Professionalizing Teacher Placement,”’ Nation’s Schools, X 
(August, 1932), 46-50. 
A questionnaire study of methods of teacher placement, with recommendations 
for improvement in procedure. 

. STOUFFER, S. M. “Compensation of Teachers during Illness,’ American 
School Board Journal, LXXXIV (May, 1932), 40, 98. 
A brief summary of research and literature, followed by the principal features of 
the plan used in Wilmington, Delaware, and a quotation from the rules covering 
the matter of pay during absence. 


ScHOOL FINANCE 

. ALEXANDER, CARTER, and CovERT, Trmon. Bibliography on School Finance, 
1923-1931: Prepared for the National Survey of School Finance. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 15, 1932. Pp. x+344. 
A comprehensive bibliography bringing down to 1931 the similar volume pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Educational Finance Commission in 1923. 

. Finance and Business Administration. Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. II, No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research Association 
of the National Education Association, 1932. Pp. 95-182. 
A review of significant researches and references from 1923 to November, 1931. 
The chapters are entitled: “Public-School Accounting,” “The Public-School 
Budget,” “Revenues and Taxation,” “‘Public Relations,” “Research and Survey 
Techniques,” “Finance and Business Management in Institutions of Higher 
Education,” “Fiscal Control and Textbooks in Business Management of 
Schools,” “Financial Economies in Business Management of Schools,” and 
“State and Federal Aid.” 

47. Fowlkes, JoHN Guy, and Peterson, LE Roy. “Searching Out New 
Sources for School Support,” Nation’s Schools, X (July, 1932), 37-48. 
Shows that real estate bears an undue proportion of the tax burden. Argues for 
extension of income tax, assessment of real property on basis of rental value, 
and the taxing of intangibles. 

48. MILLER, ROLAND M. “How Much Does It Cost To Carry On Adult Educa- 
tion Courses?” Nation’s Schools, X (August, 1932), 41-45. 

Describes evening-school plan in Sacramento, California, and suggests formula 
for comparative studies of evening-school costs. 
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49. Morrison, Henry C. The Management of the School Money. Chicago: Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xx+522. 
Stresses planning in the management of school money and application of scien- 
tific method to the financing of schools. Comprehensive in treatment, synthesiz- 
ing theory and practice, and in line with recent emphasis on economic planning. 

. “School Funds on Deposit: Protection and Interest Rates.” Educational 
Research Service, Circular No. 8, 1932. Washington: Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1932. Pp. 8. 
Describes methods employed in thirty-eight large cities to protect school funds 
on deposit in banks and to insure collection of interest on deposits. 

. “Some Trends in City School Finance, 1932-33.” Educational Research 
Service, Circular No. 5, pp. 34, and “Supplement” (September 30, 1932), 
pp. 6. Washington: Department of Superintendence and Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, 1932. 
Analysis of returns from questionnaires sent to superintendents of city schools 
asking for information concerning budget reductions for current school year. 


Business MANAGEMENT 

. Beacu, Frep F. “A Successful Plan for Purchasing Coal,” School Execu- 
tives Magazine, LIL (October, 1932), 66. 

A method of local purchasing is described which has satisfied both the dealers 
and the school administrators at Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York. 

. Briccs, Howarp L., and Hart, Constance C. “Avoiding Pitfalls in 
Lunchroom Management,” Nation’s Schools, X (August, 1932), 51-56. 
Gives illustrations of unexpected ways in which losses may occur and suggests 
methods of improvement in management. 

. CHAMBERS, JAY L. “Public-School Auditing Practices in the United States,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXV (September, 1932), 41-43, 74- 
Considers the agencies and the methods of public-school auditing as prescribed 
by the laws of the several states. 

. Demary, R. C. “Care of the Mechanical Equipment in School Buildings,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXIV (May, 1932), 56, 90, 92. 
Enumerates items of mechanical equipment in school buildings, describes their 
uses, and explains proper methods of taking care of such equipment. 

. Eetts, WALTER Crossy. “Income and Expenses of School Janitors,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXV (September, 1932), 32. 
Presents personnel data and the annual income and expenses of seventy-five 
members of the custodial staff of the public-school system of Fresno, California. 

. FLIKED, JENS. “The Treatment of Schoolhouse Floors,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXXV (October, 1932), 41-42, 72. 

Considers the methods of preparing floors for treatment as a means of securing 
proper results. 
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58. FRISWOLD, J. O. “How the Schools’ Petty Cash May Be Handled,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, LXXXV (August, 1932), 31-32, 83. 
Analyzes and discusses current practices in petty-cash transactions in eighty- 


five school systems in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


. HaTHAWAY, HERBERT M. “Types of Floors Effective for School Use,” 
School Executives Magazine, LI (May, 1932), 396-08. 
Discusses best kinds of flooring to use in the different rooms of a school building 
and describes modern trends in using various types of flooring. 

. IrTNER, WitttAM B. “School Floors: Their Care and Treatment,” School 
Executives Magazine, LII (September, 1932), 16-17. 
Considers types of floors with relation to functions and offers practical recom- 
mendations regarding floor preservation. 

. MALLALIEU, W. E. “Effective Measures To Reduce Fire Hazards,’ School 
Executives Magazine, LII (October, 1932), 76-78. 
Practical ways of reducing fire hazards in school buildings are discussed. 


. MorHimaN, ARTHUR B. “Attaining Functional Efficiency by Means of 
Constant Appraisal,”’ Nation’s Schools, X (July, 1932), 68-71. 
Discusses considerations underlying the appraisal of the school plant. 


. MoeHnitMAN, ARTHUR B. “Pertinent Questions and Answers on the School 
Plant Program,” Nation’s Schools, X (August, 1932), 68-71. 
An answer to certain questions asked by superintendents and school architects. 


. Moutton, Rosert S. “Fire Extinguishers for Schools,” School Executives 
Magazine, LI (April, 1932), 352-53, 378. 
Gives instructions on the care and the use of different types of fire extinguishers, 
when to use them, who should use them, and where to keep them in a building. 


. Nessirt, A. J. “A Logical Basis for Determining the Volume of Air To Be 
Circulated in Classroom Ventilation,” American School Board Journal, 
LXXXvV (September, 1932), 44-45, 74. 

Presents the results of an experiment carried on over half a school year in the 
variation of the air-stream temperatures in a classroom in relation to the com- 
forts of the room occupants. 


” 


. Petit, L. H. “Readjusting Board-of-Education Insurance,’ American 


School Board Journal, LXXXIV (May, 1932), 49-50, 98-99. 
Considers such questions as determining insurance adjustments, co-insurance, 
valuation, distribution, and number of policies. 

. WomratH, GeorcE F. Efficient Business Administration of Public Schools. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. xii+464. 
A comprehensive discussion of school plant, equipment, and supplies. 
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PuBLIC RELATIONS 

68. Carr, Witt1am G. “The Riddle of Propaganda in the Schools,” American 
School Board Journal, LXXXV (September, 1932), 26, 79. 
The problem of administering the school as a public institution without permit- 
ting its use for purposes of propaganda and at the same time without giving 
offense to those whose support is desired. 

69. Goopricu, T. V. “Should Married Teachers Be Fired?” School Executives 
Magazine, LII (September, 1932), 6-8, 42-43. 
Presents a report of a questionnaire investigation dealing with economic, social, 
political, and professional considerations which have affected the status of the 
married woman as a teacher. 


70. Hutt, OsMAN R., and Corry, ArtHuR F. “Vital Points in Planning Pub- 
licity,”’ Nation’s Schools, X (July, 1932), 49-52. 
Summarizes methods reported in numerous articles on school publicity. 

71. MOEHLMAN, ARTHUR B. “Acquainting the Community with the School 
Plant Program,” Nation’s Schools, TX (April, 1932), 76-78, 80. 


Discussion of a few specific means of successfully carrying on a program of pro- 
gressive education by creating public opinion and support in terms of personal 
needs. 














Cducational THritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The problem child in reading.—Since the report in 1928 of a study by Marion 
Monroe (Methods for Diagnosis and Treatment of Cases of Reading Disability, 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. IV, Nos. 4 and 5), all those interested in 
remedial work in reading have been watching for further publications by the 
same author. We are now rewarded by the appearance of the book Children 
Who Cannot Read.t As the Foreword aptly states, this book is a “product of 
scientific research which is also of immediate help in removing a handicap com- 
mon to thousands of school children” (p. vii). It is a book which should be in 
the professional library of every school and which should have the careful atten- 
tion of all concerned with school reading. Though thoroughly scientific in meth- 
od, the investigation is explained with such clearness and simplicity that the 
book is easy reading and no technical knowledge is needed to get the full benefit 
of its contents. 

Miss Monroe’s technique can be readily applied by any school system. For 
each child being studied an ‘“‘educational profile” was made, expressing in terms 
of school grades the child’s (1) chronological age, (2) mental age on the Stanford- 
Binet test, (3) achievement in arithmetic computation on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, (4) score in spelling on the Ayres Spelling Scale, and (5) scores in 
four reading tests. The tests used by Miss Monroe for reading ability were the 
Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs, to test oral reading; either the Haggerty Ex- 
amination, Sigma I, or the Monroe Silent Reading Test, to test comprehension; 
the Iota Word Test, devised by Miss Monroe, to test the reading of isolated 
words; and the Word-Discrimination Test, also by Miss Monroe, to determine 
ability to distinguish words from other more or less similar words. A study of a 
child’s educational profile showed what weaknesses existed and to what degree 
and thus indicated remedial methods required. 

Miss Monroe points out that we must consider reading ability with reference 
to general mental ability and also with reference to progress in other school 
work. She used achievement in arithmetic computation and spelling as indica- 
tions of school progress aside from reading. She then derived a “reading index,” 


t Marion Monroe, Children Who Cannot Read: The Analysis of Reading Disabilities 
and the Use of Diagnostic Tests in the Instruction of Retarded Readers. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xvi+-206. $2.50. 
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which showed how far the grade placement in reading shown by the four reading 
scores agreed with the grade placement indicated by the four other measures 
(chronological age, mental age, achievement in arithmetic, and achievement in 
spelling). The reading index results from dividing the average grade placement 
on other measures by the average grade placement on the reading tests. 

Many objections may be made to this very simple way of determining reading 
deficiency. Measures of vastly different character are averaged as of equal 
weight in determining both “reading expectancy” and reading achievement. 
Yet this rather rough-and-ready method serves the purpose, and theoretical 
difficulties can be avoided if the profile is used rather than the reading index, 
the measures thus being kept separate and the observer weighting them as he 
will. 

For each child studied by Miss Monroe a “profile of errors” was drawn, show- 
ing for each of ten types of errors in oral reading how the child’s performance 
compared with that of the median of the control group for his reading grade. 
This profile revealed weak points and showed the way to discovery of the causes 
of difficulty. The careful statistical methods used by Miss Monroe need not 
disturb anyone seeking to apply the technique because tables are given to enable 
one to work from the raw scores on the reading tests to the comparative figures 
used. 

A thorough investigation of possible causative factors is then described. 
Both defect and control groups were tested with regard to vision, hand and 
eye preference, speech defect, discrimination of speech sounds, etc. They were 
compared as to health histories, bodily control, home conditions, methods used 
by previous teachers, behavior, and the like. Miss Monroe’s final conclusion 
from this part of her study is that “it is probable that the reading defect is 
caused by a constellation of factors rather than by one isolated factor’’ (p. 110). 
The special tests used are given in full. 

The possible causative factors in the case of each child were studied in con- 
nection with the child’s record of types of errors in order that individual reme- 
dial work might be planned. Perfect adaptation of method to cause of defect 
was sought. The methods used are described fully so that any worker in the 
field can apply them. 

Finally, the results of remedial work with 235 children trained by 131 teach- 
ers are given. The progress shown is truly remarkable. Especially helpful are 
the detailed case studies presented. 

It is to be hoped that this record of achievement by Miss Monroe will stimu- 
late teachers and school men everywhere to attack systematically and success- 
fully the many sad cases of “children who cannot read.” Those interested in the 
psychology of the reading process will find much food for thought in the results 
of the many tests used by Miss Monroe and in the methods that actually pro- 


duced improvement in reading. 
E. W. Dotcu 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Organization of public-health agencies——In the present period of financial 
stress and strain many civic-minded thinkers have given consideration to a 
possible reorganization and consolidation of public bureaus and agencies. That 
health is a matter of public concern will be admitted by these persons. Conse- 
quently, they will be interested in any contribution that purports to throw any 
light on the present set-up of public-health organizations. One of the reports of 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection! presents a discus- 
sion of the many types of organization, control, and management of the several 
health agencies now operating—rural, city, state, federal, and non-official. Sec- 
tions of the volume consider such topics as ‘“The Training of Public Health Per- 
sonnel,”’ ‘Administration of Child Health Work as Part of Official Health 
Programs,” “Relation of Practitioners of Medicine and Dentistry to Health 
Programs,” and “Health Aspects of Food Control.” The last two sections pre- 
sent “Recommendations” and “Dissenting Opinions.” 

Almost every conceivable type of public-health organization exists in this 
country. One finds not one answer but many answers to the question: What 
social agent controls public-health activities? The report states again and again 
the need for co-operative effort. “There should be better co-ordination between 
the various agencies, official and non-official, which are interested in field re- 
search and standardization in administrative practice” (p. 48). “The programs 
of the several state health departments and the degrees to which the several 
services have been developed are not uniform” (p. 128). A reading of the report 
convinces one that there must be a great amount of waste, both in energy and 
in funds, in bringing about better health conditions. However, not even the 
committee was of one accord! 

The specific recommendations of the committee suggest that all federal ac- 
tivities relating to health be transferred to one bureau and that all non-official 
agencies “recognize the health officer as the one person officially in the commu- 
nity directly responsible for the health of its people” (p. 333). In spite of the 
inco-ordination of effort found in the survey of conditions, few constructive 
measures are specifically recommended for the states and local communities 
except that more funds and additional personnel should be provided. 

In fact, a mere cursory reading of the report leaves the impression that one 
of the chief concerns of the committee was to secure more money and additional 
workers. A critical analysis confirms this belief. ““The study of the aid desired 

. . reveals the need for two types of assistance: first, personnel and, second, 
money” (p. 151). “These figures .... indicate which groups of cities have 
made the most progress in securing adequate appropriations” (pp. 28-29), not 
which cities have made the most progress in securing better health conditions. 


t Public Health Organization. Report of the Committee on Public Health Organiza- 
tion of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, E. L. Bishop, 
Chairman. Section II, Public Health Service and Administration, White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+346. 
$3.00. 
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Of the 360 pages in the volume, 65, or over 18 per cent, are devoted exclusively 
to financial statistics. In addition, one constantly meets such expressions as 
“sufficient funds” (p. 16); “There is ample precedent, therefore, for such a 
procedure” [contributions from state and federal governments] (p. 20); ‘“The 
federal government has been making small, but steadily increasing, appropria- 
tions” (p. 21); “Such full-time health organizations should have adequate finan- 
cial support” (p. 48). Financial matters are mentioned in eight and increased 
funds are urged in five of the twelve paragraphs under “Specific Recommenda- 
tions” concerning federal, state, and local organizations. In the case of person- 
nel one is reminded that “an organization large enough” (p. 15), ‘sufficient 
.... personnel’ (p. 16), “clerical personnel’’ (p. 17), ‘a full-time local health 
organization and a well-trained personnel” (p. 48), “full-time trained personnel” 
(p. 152) are essential to carrying out an adequate health program. 

The reviewer certainly would not say that the committee was more interested 
in securing additional funds and increased personnel than in providing better 
health conditions. Had the committee presented and defended the thesis that 
increased funds and workers would guarantee more healthful conditions, the 
many references to finances and personnel would have been wholly justified. 
But it did not. As the document stands, the reader is left to draw his own con- 
clusions. 

When one sees so much emphasis being placed on a need for increased per- 
sonnel, one wonders why the public schools were not included in the health 
organization. The committee seems to have forgotten or ignored the fact that 
American society already has over one million agents who come in contact with 
approximately one-fourth of the entire population each school day. In the 
schools presided over by these million teachers are kept cumulative record cards 
that tell a significant story. If these records are not now sufficient, they could 
be developed as a result of advice given by specialists in health. Teachers are 
interested in improving the health of all—from birth to maturity and even of 
parents—because they know the disadvantages of poor sanitary conditions and 
of poor health. Reading the volume prompts one to ask: “Is society justified 
in providing additional funds for other public enterprises as long as complete 
use is not made of existing agencies?” 

The report clearly shows what is being done, the amount of money being 
spent, and the types of organizations operating in various typical states and 
communities. It should lead to further analysis of the situation to the end that 
existing agencies may be co-ordinated and used efficiently as a basis for request- 
ing additional funds and personnel. 


CLEM O. THomPpson 


The classroom teacher and school health—tIncreasing attention in both theory 
and practice is being given to health as a fundamental objective in education. 
A recent publication? gives a treatment of this problem with reference to second- 

Clair Elsmere Turner, Principles of Health Education. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 
1932. Pp. xii+318. $2.00. 
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ary as well as elementary education. The important place of the regular teacher 
in the complex, co-operative school health program is epigrammatically stated 
in a heading in chapter vi: “The classroom teacher is the keystone in the arch 
of health training’’ (p. 88). In this chapter, also, the point is well made that 
“the promotion of teacher health is important to the health-education program, 
as well as to the quality and cost of education” (p. 89). 

The author points out clearly and logically the place of the classroom teacher, 
the school principal, and the superintendent in the inclusive school health 
program, with explanation of their co-operative relation to the health services. 
of technical health workers—physician, nurse, dentist, nutritionist, and others. 
Tn the discussion of the underlying principles of health education in chapter vi, 
the author emphasizes how important it is that the administrative authorities 
give understanding and support to the health program if adequate attention 
and any real success in results are to be secured. The brief treatment of the 
moot topic “The Relationship of the School Department to the Health De- 
partment” in the chapter on school health administration, shows exceptional 
understanding and judicial tact. 

In an early page of the book the author lists as one of the general objectives 
of the public school, “to help children to do better the things which they are 
going to do anyway” (p. 2). Unfortunately, the word “desirable” before 
“things” is omitted. This omission, which occurs rather frequently, must cause 
regret, if not pain, to the author of that significant phrase, an eminent leader 
and authority today in secondary education. 

The application of the experimental method in education is well illustrated 
in this book, as the author bases principles and procedures largely on a health- 
education program conducted for a decade or more under his direction and su- 
pervision in schools in Malden, Massachusetts. The interpretation and the con- 
clusions of the results of this experiment might have been advantageously sup- 
plemented, enriched, and strengthened, perhaps, if the author had made some- 
what wider reference to, and use of, available publications, authorities, and 
sources in the field of school health. 

Chapter content and progression in this book furnish a logical and helpful 
sequence of basic principles and practical methods, not only for professional. 
health workers in the schools, but also for those in education who wish to view 
the place and the relation of health education to the general-education program.. 

Chapter ii, ‘“Health Education Defined,” presents with a sound terminology 
the different phases of health education for all members of a community or state: 
in a general setting, in which health education in school should find an appro- 
priate place. 

The important topic of habit formation is quite properly discussed in several 
places in the book. To some it will appear that too much value is attached to 
repetition of movement in securing permanence for a health habit as compared 
with the influence of emotionalized attitudes and effective motivation reinforced 
by a developing body of rational sanctions for health behavior. At strategic 
points, however, recognition is given to the value of new interests and motives 
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in the establishment of habits. Merited prominence is given to the fundamental 
importance of co-operation of home and school to secure the establishment of 
health habits of the children. Worthy of note is the place given to health-habit 
conferences with individual children. It is increasingly evident that such indi- 
vidual conferences, with wise guidance and counseling, are essential to genuinely 
effective efforts in health education, not only in college and high school, but also 
in the intermediate grades and even in the primary grades of the elementary 
school. 

The discussion of special devices which may be used in teaching health calls 
attention to fundamental considerations with regard to the great variety of 
motives which may influence health behavior. This section points out errors 
that may be and often are made. By implication at least, it suggests the need 
for careful and extended study of various types of devices in order that distinc- 
tion may be made between sound, successful incentives to health conduct and the 
questionable or objectionable inducements which are all too frequently em- 
ployed. In the discussion of methods extended consideration, with detailed 
examples, is given to the correlation of health with other interests and subjects 
in the curriculum. An important criterion for sound correlation is stated thus: 
“The integrity of both subjects involved in the correlation must be preserved 
with respect to the accuracy of the factual material and the quality of the 
pedagogical method” (p. 196). 

The important basic program of weighing and measuring children is present- 
ed exceptionally well in the text, and significant research data are given in the 
Appendix. The procedure of weighing children is today very widespread and 
prominent in the health work of schools. The practice has two distinct purposes 
and functions. The first is the health-service purpose. Physicians, nurses, and 
nutritionists consider the weight of a child, in connection with other signs and 
characteristics, in forming a diagnosis or a judgment with regard to the nutri- 
tional and health status of the pupil. The second purpose in weighing children 
is distinctly educational. These two purposes are clearly set forth as a result of 
the Malden experiment. “Interest in growth is the best single incentive toward 
the improvement of health behavior” (p. 97). The author believes that interest- 
ing a child through regular weighing is the most valuable single procedure in 
motivating him toward adopting good health habits. The process is educational, 
not clinical. The author advocates the monthly weighing of school children, 
the weighing to be done by the regular teacher, with the co-operation of pupils 
when they are old enough. 

The very great value of accurate and abundant health knowledge for teachers 
and supervisors in health education is expounded with clarity in chapter iv. 
The author here makes a well-balanced distribution of relative emphases on 
scientific knowledge and teaching methods. He considers that there is a danger 
of underestimating the importance of health training. 

THomas D. Woop 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The application of general method to the teaching of subnormal children.—Since 
the work of Itard with the “Wild Boy of Aveyron,” the education of mentally 
defective and subnormal children has constantly claimed the attention of a num- 
ber of devoted teachers. The amount of literature directly or indirectly related 
to the education of such children is large and is steadily growing, and contribu- 
tions from various countries are being constantly made. A book from the pen 
of David Kennedy-Fraser' is especially concerned with methods and technique. 
To anyone familiar with the work of Itard, Seguin, Kuhlmann, Goddard, Wallin, 
Doll, and Descoeudres (to mention only a few), the statement of the last-named 
writer that “in every country, in fact, the majority of the mentally defective 
children are still left to their unhappy fate” (Alice Descoeudres, The Education 
of Mentally Defective Children, p. 17) may seem surprising. It is all the more 
surprising in view of the extensive literature now available dealing with method, 
curricular content, and technique of the education of defective children. Ken- 
nedy-Fraser’s book is by no means as complete with respect to types of material 
and specific techniques and games as, for example, Descoeudres’ book. Never- 
theless, it appears to be a desirable addition to the literature because of its 
simplicity of presentation and especially because of its exposition of the appli- 
cation of progressive methods to the teaching of subnormals. 

In the introductory chapter the author justifies a minimum of the three R’s 
for the group in which he is interested on distinctly practical grounds. His 
definition of a backward child in chapter ii follows the nomenclature suggested 
by the British Joint Committee Report on Mental Deficiency. The book is de- 
voted to that group of children with intelligence quotients from 50 to 80, thus 
overlapping the American classifications of mentally defective and dull normal. 
While the reviewer prefers the classification suggested by J. E. Wallace Wallin 
(The Education of Handicapped Children, chap. vi) and believes that the educa- 
tional problems involved justify this classification, it must be admitted that 
Kennedy-Fraser’s grouping is defensible. 

The chapters on school reorganization and class organization, while brief 
and simply written, are excellent. They contain a good argument for ability 
grouping, of which the special classes are a distinct example, and show the ap- 
plicability of certain modern methods—the Dalton plan, the project method or 
“play,” individual instruction, etc.—to the teaching of subnormal children. 
Following these are chapters devoted to pre-primary education and to the 
teaching of oral language, handwork, writing and spelling, reading, composition, 
and number. The last three chapters in the book are concerned with the older 
children, the Mongolian, and the teacher. All the chapters are brief. The style 
is easy and pleasing. The author has admittedly drawn largely from Decroly 
and Monchamp and from Hamaide. As previously indicated, less specific mate- 
rial and fewer specific techniques are mentioned than in other books; and the 


* David Kennedy-Fraser, Education of the Backward Child. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1932. Pp. viii+236. $1.80. 
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theoretical discussion, with the exception of that concerning method, is much 
less adequate than, for example, Wallin’s treatment. Throughout the book, 
however, close attention is given to modern method, and many discussions of 
teaching difficulties are included with constructive suggestions. 

The author, formerly an assistant professor at Cornell University, is evident- 
ly familiar with a great deal of the American literature, including educational 
psychology; literature dealing with the project method, the Dalton plan, the 
group-study plan, and the teaching of reading; and Dewey’s writings. In a small 
book the author has been unusually successful in integrating certain important 
French contributions and modern American literature concerned with method. 
Because of this integration the book should serve admirably for beginning 
teachers of subnormal and backward children, especially those teachers who 
have not had the advantage of an elaborate training course such as those 
found in some institutions. Even those teachers of subnormal children who 
follow the more elaborate training courses should find the book helpful. 

A certain formidable problem arises as a result of the advances made in the 
teaching of subnormal children. I am permitted (by permission of J. G. Rock- 
well, who assumes no responsibility for any interpretation) to mention the work 
being done at the Schiller School in Minneapolis. Two teachers, Miss Frances 
B. Norman and Miss Mary L. Martin, for four years have been utilizing a sort 
of project method in teaching subnormal children with intelligence quotients 
ranging from 62 to 90. This procedure has resulted in greatly increased motiva- 
tion so that a median achievement in several subjects equal to, or exceeding, 
that of normal children in the same school has been secured. Are our subnormal 
children the real unfortunates? The problem is thereupon apparent. Surely if 
subnormal children can, under proper motivation, approximate the present level 
of achievement of normal children, should not the achievements of normal 
children, under equally good motivation, be much greater? One of the lamenta- 
ble developments of the “modern testing movement” (so-called) is the fairly 
general acceptance of the notion that children should be grouped on the basis 
of past achievement rather than on some basis throwing into relief their degree 
of motivation. 

Austin H. TuRNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The economics of school administration——During recent years the literature 
on the financing and the business administration of the schools has grown by 
leaps and bounds. For the period from 1923 to 1931 the Bibliography on School 
Finance, 1923-1931, which was prepared for the National Survey of School 
Finance (United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 15, 1932), annotates 
approximately five thousand references on school finance. This unusual pro- 
ductivity has been due to the unparalleled development of the schools during the 
last decade and to the necessity for large increases in school revenue. Moreover, 
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the business depression which started in 1929 has made the financial problems 
of the schools much more acute and has stimulated research and literary en- 
deavor in school finance at a greatly accelerated rate. 

So long as the “financial well” of the public seemed inexhaustible and so long 
as the public was willing to bear the increasing cost of education, all that was 
necessary was to request more revenue for the schools and it was provided. 
The financial goose has not been hanging high during recent years, however, 
and money for public purposes has become increasingly difficult to procure. 
Since the beginning of the business depression in 1929 the tax-paying public not 
only has been opposed to granting additional revenue but has insisted that ex- 
penditures be decreased; above all, the public has demanded that its money be 
expended without waste. 

The difficulty of securing increasing amounts of money for the schools and 
the growing insistence of the public that its money be expended more economi- 
cally than in the past has forced school officials and employees to have an inter- 
est in the spending of school revenue as well as in its securing. This interest has 
been evidenced during recent years by the large and rapidly growing literature 
on the business management of schools; already hundreds of magazine articles, 
scores of bulletins and monographs, and approximately a dozen textbooks on 
school-business management have appeared. Now comes Morrison’s treatise in 
this field.t 

The theme of the book is “that the preservation of our school system in its 
civil and social purpose depends upon the successful application of the systemat- 
ic ways of scientific method to the financing of schools as well as to methods of 
teaching and to instructional method in general” (p. vi). The book tells how to 
apply successfully those ‘“‘systematic ways of scientific method.” It does so in 
twenty comprehensive chapters written under such titles as ‘““The Fundamental 
Accounts,” ‘Economic Cost of Schools,” “Depreciation,” ‘“Economics of Per- 
sonal Service,” ‘“Overhead,”’ and “The Budget.” 

This is not “just another” book. It is different from practically all other 
books in school administration in that it keeps in mind the relation of school 
finance and school-business administration to other fields, and particularly to 
economic law. Morrison does not write merely from the point of view of the 
cloistered specialist in school finance; he shows that he is a profound student of 
many fields of learning, such as public finance, economics, history, and sociol- 
ogy. From his rich experience and his keen observation he weaves a philosophy 
of school-business administration which is not to be found in any other book. 
It is this excellent philosophy—this abundance of “‘hard sense,” if you please— 
which constitutes the chief contribution of the book. We need more books like 
this one—books with facts, and with the meaning and the relations of those 


facts shown. 
Warp G. REEDER 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


t Henry C. Morrison, The Management of the School Money. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xx-+522. $4.00. 
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Teaching pupils to apply spelling rules—Anyone who follows the trend of 
investigations in spelling must have observed that we are in the midst of a 
resurgence of interest in spelling rules. A topic which refuses to stay buried 
after it seems to have been safely interred must still have in it a spark of life. 
The vitality of the problem is probably due in part to skepticism with regard 
to the reliability of earlier experiments but more still, perhaps, to a persistent 
desire to find a short cut to the arduous path of spelling instruction by a resort 
to generalization. This desire may originate in a type of wishful thinking, but it 
also affords the basis for a hypothesis and a starting point for additional re- 
search. 

Luella M. King endeavored to determine “the effects of teaching certain 
spelling rules in each of several elementary grades” (p. 6). Seven rules were 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS SPELLING ALL TEST WORDS CORRECTLY 








GRADE 





























selected on the basis of frequency of application, number of exceptions, and ease 
of learning, and these rules were taught in accordance with detailed lesson plans. 
The results of the instruction were measured by a final examination on each rule. 
The author did not aim to settle the question whether the rules should be taught. 
She aimed rather to discover ‘‘whether children can understand and apply these 
rules under certain very limited conditions” (p. 64). Three lessons were given 
on each rule. 

The cautious conclusion of the author is “‘that all except two of the rules here 
tested were understood and applied by grade children with enough success to 
warrant further study” (p. 64). The degree of success is shown for the reader in 
the accompanying table. This table is the reviewer’s summary of data presented 
in seven tables of the report and indicates the percentage of pupils in each grade 
who spelled all the words correctly under the several rules, the number of test 
words for each rule averaging ten. 


In connection with the interpretation of the results, it should be pointed 
out that in the final tests the words to which a given rule applied were grouped 

t Luella M. King, Learning and Applying Spelling Rules in Grades Three to Eight. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 517. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. Pp. x+80. $1.50. 
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under a heading briefly identifying the rule. Thus, it is evident that the per- 
centages do not indicate the number of pupils who were able to apply the rules 
perfectly as occasion arises at random in everyday life. Furthermore, the per- 
centages represent immediate rather than remote memory and are manifestly 
not high in comparison with the immediate-memory scores on words carefully 
taught without reliance on rules. 

Teachers interested in the use of rules in spelling instruction should derive 
many valuable insights from this report. 

FREDERICK S. BREED 


Backgrounds of American history for younger pupils —Reviews of other of 
Miss Kelty’s textbooks in history for the intermediate grades have previously 
appeared in these pages. Thus, to mention that the volume under review* also 
belongs to the Tryon and Lingley History Series is to call to mind the unit plan 
of organizing subject matter, the colorful adaptation of stories to the level of 
children’s understanding, and the use of sound educative principles. 

This book and its companion volume, The American Colonies, treat, with 
certain exceptions, the same subject matter as the author’s longer book The 
Beginnings of the American People and Nation. As the title suggests, the text- 
book under consideration precedes in content The American Colonies. It con- 
tains four units, the last two of which deal with the same subject matter as 
Units One and Two of the larger book. The unit titles are as follows: “How a 
New Civilization Took Form during the Middle Ages,” “How People Lived 
during the Middle Ages,” ““Why Men from the West Wanted To Reach the 
East,” and “How the Nations Tried To Get Wealth from the New World.” 

The first two units are new material. Unit Three is almost exactly duplicated 
from Unit One of The Beginnings of the American People and Nation. Although 
the last unit uses much of the similar unit in the larger book, there is some change 
in order and some new sections have been added. The section telling of the 
Dutch settlements is omitted, but there are given instead the story of Columbus’ 
third and fourth voyages and brief accounts of Pizarro’s exploits and of the 
Spanish civilization in the New World, which round out the narrative of the 
Spanish. The section dealing with the coming of the French into the heart of 
the continent, which prefaces the unit on the struggle for North America in the 
other book, is here told with the story of the French. ‘The Spacious Days of 
Good Queen Bess’”’ is inserted before the discussion of Drake, and the tale of 
the Great Armada follows the description of Raleigh’s attempts at settlement 
and points the way to future colonization. The book ends with a short section 
entitled “A King by Divine Right,” which, although it contains some facts 
helpful to concepts to be presented in the following book, seems none the less 
somewhat out of place. 


t Mary G. Kelty, The Old-World Beginnings of America. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. 
Pp. x+380. $1.00. 
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The outstanding features of the book are undoubtedly its organization into 
understandable units and its realistic presentation of vital subject matter in 
language and terms which rarely prove stumbling blocks to children. The 
latter result is achieved by strict adherence to a tested vocabulary, a simple yet 
charming style, and a knowledge of the kind of detail which makes history 
live for young children of the middle grades. One might add that clearness and 
teachability are greatly aided by the elimination of unnecessary dates and prop- 
er names and by the adequate explanation of new concepts as introduced. 

The book is attractively made up. The print is easily read, the pictures are 
well chosen and well reproduced, and the simple maps are not cluttered with too 
many names, At the top of each page where a new division begins is an appro- 
priate black-and-white design, which, with the following sentence or two of 
comment or question, points the way forward into the story. 

If one were to suggest a criticism of such a commendable piece of work, it 
would be to wish that certain statements might be revised so that apparent 
inaccuracies are not presented to the children. As an example, in discussing the 
Crusades, the author says: “Each man who would promise to go received from 
the Church a red cross which he sewed on his left arm” (p. 153). There is no 
further mention made of this symbol of the Crusaders, yet the boys and girls 
are going to read in other books that the cross was worn on the breast, on the 
helmet, on the right shoulder, or, when returning, on the back. Even the illus- 
tration in this book on page 155 shows the cross in some of these locations and 
fails to show clearly the cross on the left arm of any of the figures. 

Again, in a description of the Northmen there is this ambiguity: “They fol- 
lowed up the rivers which could be reached easily from the Baltic Sea (especially 
the Dnieper) as far as the Black Sea” (p. 40). One needs knowledge of the facts 
to realize that what is meant is that the Northmen followed up the rivers from 
the Baltic Sea, portaged across the lowland to the easily reached rivers (especial- 
ly the Dnieper), which they followed down as far as the Black Sea. 

Strictly speaking, these and similar statements are not entirely incorrect. 
Since, however, they need interpretation to get at their true meaning, surely 
their restatement would be of great help to children. 

Even with the duplication of earlier material, this volume has sufficient new 
subject matter to make it a valuable addition to the history literature for the 
middle grades, and it will undoubtedly fit into courses of study which find it 
expedient to use one book for a year’s or a half-year’s work beginning with the 


Middle Ages. 
RutH WATSON 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 1927-1932. Com- 
piled for the Committee on Modern Language Teaching by Algernon Cole- 
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